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AT THE OLD PLACE OF MEETING, 


Art the old place of meeting 
I'l! meet thee again, 
Each fond vow repeating, 
With thee I'll remain, 
Till stars without number 
Are shining above, 
And all are in slumber, 
Save those who're in love ! 
Then come with a greeting, 
As fond as of yore, 
At the old place of meeting, 
I'll meet thee once more. 


I'll talk of thy graces, 
I'll talk of thy worth, 
I'll say that all places 
Without thee on earth 
To me would seem gloomy. 
I've said it before, 
Yet dearest come to me, 
And hear it once more. 
Then come with a greeting 
As fond as of yore, 
At the old piace of meeting, 
I'll meet thee once more 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


MY FIRST PROPOSAL. 


* She never told her love.” 


«“ A paint heart never won a fair lady,”’ has become a settled 
truism; but whether a strong heart ever won a coquette, is proble- 
matical; yet, as far as | am concerned, I will endeavour to solve 
the question. 

The dulness of the summer months in the city mduced me to 
return to my native town I had been absent for several years, 
and longed tu visit once more the scenes of my childhood, and 
enjoy the pure air and the fascimating idleness of the country It 
was in the quiet and sober village of Pelham, that I met with the 
heroine of my story 

I had been in town but a few days, when the quiet of the village 
was sensibly disturbed by a rumour that Mrs. Beals was to give a 
party, for the purpose of introducing her niece, Miss Polly Shivers 
Such an uncommon occurrence formed of course the all-absorbing 
topick of conversation, and various were the reports circulated re- 
garding the young lady, who was to form the chief attraction of the 
evening ; but all agreed that she was an heiress, and disengaged 
A residence in the city for several years had softened the natural 
uncouthness of my manners, and given me a degree of confidence 
necessary to figure in society, and this confidence was rendered 
doubly strong when I thought of the insignificant rivalry I should 
meet among the village beaux; so I fully resolved to monopolize 
Miss Shivers, and, if possible, gain her affections 

The evening for the party arrived, and m order to create an over 
whelming sensation, as well as to give evidence of my city breeding, 
I repaired at a late hour to Mrs. Beals, and, of course, found the 
whole company assembled Opposite the door were seen a dozen 
young ladies, standing, arm in arm, watching the entrance of each 


ling fortunes, or looking over 


party, while another group were tel 
some soiled engravings. The village beaux clustered about the 
door, keeping at a respect! il distance from the lad:es, their coun- 
tenances betraving the will to do, but not the soul to dare 


Miss Shivers was standing in the recess of a window, listlessly 





gazing on the scene around her, but without appearing to participate 


in the gayety of her companions. Her person was rather beyond 
the common size, or, perchance I should say, it was a very uncom- 
mon size, and she would have been vulgarly termed fleshy Her 
hair, the colour of which might have been poetically called auburn, 


be as sun-burnt vellow, was 


but which, in plain prose, we will deser 
dressed smoothly back from her forehead, and gathered inte a knot 
on the crown of her head, over which a gilded comb stood stiffly up 
like a grave-stone ina desert. I could never discover the colour 


of her eyes, but they must have been very attractive, for they were 





continually looking at each other over the bridge of her nose, (which, 
by the way, offered but a slight obstacle,) so that the lady would 
have been called, by malicious persons, cross-eyed. I have often 
heard of a transparent skin, and a brilliant complexion, but never 
exactly understood the meaning of the terms, but I should not say 
that Miss Shivers had a transparent skin, though her complexion 
was very brilliant, and beautifully reflected the lights in the room, 
and shone conspicuous above all others 

The lady was dressed in a white satin, gayly ornamented with 
flounces, lace and ribands, and the dress showed like a newly- painted 
house, and was as stiff as chiselled drapery. An enormous gold 
chain hung from her neck, to which was attached a watch of no 
very delicate dimensions, the dial of which being exposed, it was 
very useful to her neighbours ; a pair of long white kid gloves 
covered the lower part of her rather muscular arms, and finely con- 
trasted with a pair of most inveterate red elbows 

Now, dear reader, you have before you, as well as my feeble pen 
can describe, the belle and the attractions of Mrs. Beal's party 

Though Miss Shivers was not very prepossessing in her appear- 
ance, the ten thousand dollars which I found she had in her own 
right, induced me to be introduced to her. But I will not weary 
the reader by a narration of the numerous flattering attentions I be 
stowed on the lady, or the significant remarks which those civilities 
occasioned among the guests; suffice it to say, that I returned 
home that night, fully resolved to win the heart, at all hazards, of 
the heiress. 

For the first week I made but little progress, but I was not to be dis- 
couraged. No attention was omitted ; not an artin the whole cata 
logue of love was left untried ; still my lady-love was unmoved ; 
she spoke not a word of encouragement—no, not one sweet en 
dearing accent escaped trom her lips to calm my troubled breast 
Sull I persevered ; day after day I was at her house; books | 
brought from the hbrary; the choicest fruits were to be found on 
her table, and I read one volume of * Elegant Extracts,” merely 
to find some Imes for her album expressive of my feelings. Poets 
have sung of the devotedness of Leander, who swam the Helles 
pont to see his lady-love, but I waded neck-deep in the horse-pond 
to procure for my love the water-lily Romeo leaped the garden 
wall to see his Juliet, but I sat for hours on the fence to watch wy 
Polly as she retired toher chamber. But all these evidences of my 
devotion were of no avail; I wrought no change; I was enduring 
“the keenest of all ills—uncertaimty,” and resolved to bring the 
But how to make the proposal was the question 


After a dozen plans I resolved to ask the lady to take a ride, and 


affair toa crisis 


to seize that opportunity to open my heart to her My invita 
tion was accepted, and hope revived again At two o'clock I was 


seen driving through the town with Miss Shivers at imy side 


The awful moment had now arrived. I was now to know my 
destiny ; I was to be the accepted lover, or the rmected onc | 
became excessively agitated ; every word of the beautiful address 
I had concocted the might previous, vanished from my memory 


But an atte mpt was to be made, and when we had passed through 
the village into the open country I broke the icc I began first by 
calling Miss S.’s attention to the beautiful scenery, for I thought 


a little sentsnent was necessary. I spoke of the waving grass, 


the laughing flowers, the azure skies, and the thousand little beau 


ties that everywhere met the eve. ‘The lady agreed with me 


there was no sentiment, 


no romance, no feeling; and I found this would not answer, so | 


exactly, but she sy oke with no enthusiasm ; 


stood on another tack 

* Have you ever been in Boston, Miss Shivers’ 

* No, sir.” 

* Don't you think you should lke to reside there I asked 
aiving the horse a cut. 

* T really cannot sav, Mr. Simpson.” 

* T think you could be ple asantly situated there (another cut 
the society is very tine. though one certa ly wishes for his frends 
around lin; J often feel lonely, and sigh for a companion 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ T aim confident you could be happy there,” I replied, almost ir 
de spair, at d giving the horse a tremendous lash, * I should de 
to introduce you to my frends, if my society ts as agreeable to you, 
as yours Is—’ 

“Mr. Simpson?” shrieked Miss Shivers, ** you are driring inti 
the ditch!" 

The words were no sooner 8} oken than over we we nt, and both 
were thrown from the chaise. Miss Shivers screamed, the poor 
horse kicked, and I endeavoured to free myself from the reins 

I arose at last, but in the very agony of despair 
the lady 
covered with mud. I could have sunk into the earth 


entreated, but hed not the power to move 


I gazed upon 
What an object! bonnet torn, dress soiled, and her face 


I begged, 


“1 will never venture into that chaise again,” said the lady ; 
* but why don’t you assist me! 1 shall die—I am dying.’ 
She went into hystericks. 1 caught her as she fell, and though 
my arms were nearly broken in the attempt to save, I still supported 
her. She revived at last, and, succeeding in persuading her to take 
a seat in the chaise, | turned the horse's head toward the village 

Here was a downfall to all my hopes. 1 was a ruined man, I 
knew. I threw my head back against the chaise, and in silence 
indulged in my misery. The lady muttered a few words about 
careless driving, broken bones, and ruined dresses, but spoke not 4 
word of consolation 

I drove rapidly home, scarcely knowing where I was going, until 
I was aroused by the renewed screams of Miss Shivers, and I had 
just time to see that I had run over a child who was playing in the 
road. My companion became alarmed, and ordered me to give up 
the reins. In vain I expostulated—in vain I stated the ridiculous 
figure we should make driving through the town, | was obliged to 


yield my it as driver, and the lady took the reims 





Imagine me, dear reader, riding through the village, driven by a 
lady 

I returned home in a state of mind bordering on insanity. | 
thought of the scandal the affair would create . the pokes that would 
be made at my expense, and the utter annihilation of all my dreams 
of bhss. I rushed from my room, and tinding no person on whom 
to wreak my vengeance, I ran to the stable and lashed ihe poor 
horse until I was exhausted by the exercise 

A week passe d, and I scarce ventured from the house, but re 
mained ** a weary-worn and wretched thing ;"' “ a gloomy wilder- 
ness of dying thought,”’ acting to perfection the de sparing lover 
At last I ventured to open my heart toa frend, whe informed me 
that Miss Shivers had quite forgotten the aflair, and considered it 


My tri 


her house that evening, when all would be explamed and settled 





a capital joke d, also, stated, that | should meet her at 


My heart beat warm again, aml a smile was seen once more 
upon her face ; but with a famt heart | attended the party, and after 
various attempts succeeded in making an humble apology for my 
past misce nduct I could have cried for joy when | found that 
all was forgiven, and that | was reinstated in Miss S ‘s good graces, 
Oh! shall | ever forget the thousand attentions | paid that eve ning 

the conundrums | told—the “ the sugar horns” | ate. merely to 
present her with the * sentiments the sighs | uttered, the de 
cided hints | offered—no, not * while memory holds a seat in this 


distracted plobe 


The evening passed rapidly away, and when the hoor arnved for 


the company to de part, it Was discovered that a cloud had arisen, 
which threatened a tremendous shower 

Miss Shivers was determined to walk home, thoogh | hinted that 
I would order my chaise, forgetting the character that | d esta 
blished asa driver My arm was offered, however, and under one 
umbrella we departed. We had two miles to watk, thad not pro- 
ceeded many rods before the rar tv nto ts torrents, sccom 
paned by strong symptoms of t der ] nor | drew the 
shawl closely around the lady, and ing ed if ° wa irmed 

She replied, * that she did not m lthunder so mu but she was 
rather shy of lightning 

I had determimed d g the evening to renew my proposal, and 
I the ght the present a good upport ¥. the iwe walked nearly 
a mile, ere | could screw my cou © to the str *pome At last 
I broke the painful silence 

* Miss Shivers, our unfortunate upset prevented me from ex- 
pressing my feelings as tully as could w b I he 

‘Oh! Mr. Simpson, ow it s. | hope ye no steel on 
your umbrella ' 

‘No! nor is my heart of stee/!" Lreplied “1 have longed for 
an Opportunity to exXpress to you my 

* How carcless you are, Mr S “ vou e lod me inte @ 
puddle of water. I should t k the light sould « ct you.” 

fin but the lehtning of your cyes alone directs me. | ex- 

claimed, trembling with enotio 

* Don't talk such nonsense, Mr Simpson, | won't listen to it.” 

But I had committed myselt limv tongue ould not be silent 

soc you!” J exclaimed, “and | must tell you co.” 

‘Mr S npson, HW you don't mind ¥ r business, | won't walk 
‘ th ‘ i 

] yrasped her hand, fell down on w Knees in a puddle of water, 
and while the rains from heaven, and burning tears tniekled down 
my face, | gave utterance to my fee Ls inthe st wa bang ve. In 
vain | spoke of the ardour, the sincerity of my attuchmen i Varn 
[ prctured my future musery uf I shoud be reyected Lloguence 
was of no avail, and I changed my | ace 1 upbranded her, I 
called her a coquette, a hard-hearted, heartess women, atofler with 


my affections. I talked of pistols and suicule, but all, all on vain 
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The lady tore the umbrella from my hand, and after a few peculiar permit a female of any kind, not even a she-cat, to be seen in his 


epithets, left me in my misery 

The rain was falling in torrents, the lightning flashed, the thunder 
roared, but I heeded them not, but ‘remained fixed, immoveable, 
How long I stood upon that spot I know not, but when 


sf nscless 


I came to my senses I was drenched to the skin, and cold as an ici- 


cle, Mortal man could not resist the elements longer. I gave one 
more look, one more eyaculatiou of anguish, and ran for home 


Wet, exhausted, desperate, | entered the house and seated mysel/ 
kitchen fire. A little 
tion. I saw that I had been jilted, laughed at, and deceived 
knew that IT had made 


paced the room like a madman; it rang with my vows of vengeance. 


before the reflection told me of my infatua 


a fool of myself, and I became enraged. | 


[ upset a cupboard of crockery—overthrew tables and chairs—I 


cat 
Nancy's lap-dog in the head with the gridiron 


threw my mother’s favourite into the fire, and knocked aunt 


The whole house 


was in confusion—my mother screamed, the children ered, but I 


heeded them not, but rushed to my chamber and locked the door 


How | passed that night, the reader can imagine; suffice it to 
say, that I left the town the next morning, cursing the day I visited 
! u 


Pelham, and mortified by the result of my first proposal 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


A TALE WITHOUT A WOMAN, 
* Nothing like 
A ta 
The ladies a 
An 
But sult 
I lose my he 


trving 
write, where 


treading fancy ground, 
woman is not found; 
vat will « 
I dispense with them 


t not, ondemn ; 


i be it so, 


the sacrifice ts , bec 


rea 


with their 


use, 


iv'n—imy all, ipplause 


My pear prorner—I will now endeavour to acquit myself of 
the promise | made you, to give a connected detail of my adven- 
tures since | left England 

On my arrival at New-York, at the close of June, 1834, 1 was 
really surprised at the the fully 
eight miles in length, by an average breadth of a mile and a halt, 


magnitude of city, which extends 


and surpasses any of ours, London only excepted, in wealth and 


population 
I delivered my letters to Messrs 


T 


all unmarned men, and what was 


S.,C.M., and others, whom, 
singularly enough, | tound to be 
stranger, not one of them, like myself, had either a mother or sister 
They lived, however, im first rate bachelor’s style, and I spent with 
‘ a rubber of whist, or a 
a word, by-the-by, which I cannot find in the 


them many agreealle ventugs, enjoying 
social game of euere 
boasted dictionary of the 

On the Fourth of July took place the anniversary celebration of 


It was carried on in great style, 


Americans 
their declaration of independence 
and I saw a procession almost as large and splendid as any that I 
ever behe d th London 

A fortmght afterward we formed a party to go to the principal 
theatre, but owing to a very attractive prece played the same night 
at the 
graced the audienes 


Bowery, an opera, bad weather, and false reports, not a lady 
We all ret 


ing ind sposed, wi hdrew to my lodyines 


red alter the first act, and I, feel- 


Next morning | dk termined on trave lling, and accordingly secure d 
a passage in @ New-llaven About a dozen other 
carriayves started at the same time, and all trenhted with both sexes, 
in nearly equally proportions But our confounded vehicle (as if 
the demon of ill-inck presids d) was crammed with male bipeds to 
medley of articles in the 


wead and 


staye omy to 


overflowing, torether with a cumbersome 


' ] nt 


shape of unbrellas, satchels conta 


ina cheese, bottles 
of molasses and rom, and other things too tedious to mention 

A fat id Daniel rivht 
with a huge cane in hes hand, which he contrived to let fall on my 
A sickly looking phantom rolled 


man, a k ola Lambert, sat before me, 


toes at every jolt of the stave 
his uomeaning eyes at me, from one corner, while a bloated, tobacco- 
chewing red-tace, slobbered at the other 

ody vot nto conversation, whic 
Ame- 
nen ot it for your special 
fat man with the cane, 
i, i part, very nearly as 





In the course of an hour every 
T would have vladly avowed had it been possible to withstand 
rican curiosity I will give you a speet 
edification. I 


Opposite to ine, 


was first addressed by the 
and the dialogues ran ol 
follows 

Fat Man —* Travelling north, [ suppose, sir 

Myse!f.—* Yes, sir” 

Phantom —* As far as New-Haven, I guess? 

Myselt * Yes, sir.” 

Phantom ab?” 

(Here the driver turned round, and addressing 
Brown, asked we for his coat, whieh T was sitting on 
he learned iny from the way bill ) 

Red Face juainted with an Adontah Zephan ah 
Brown, of Riehmond, Virgina, who always kee ps the best lig rors, 
ts, and | reckon he may be akin 


” 


me by name, 
I presume 
Tihdinne 
- Tam well ac 
and the best tobacco for his frien 
to you.” 
Brown 
Fat Min 
who still keeps house at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, near the bridge 
She beiled her pork very well, and always had better Indian pud 


* No, sir 


*! have boarded for many vears with a wdow lady, 


dings and molasses sauce than any body else He r name, as near 


as I can recollect, was Deborah Zvipha Hannah Mehitable Brown 
Perhaps her husband was some relation of yours 
Bri wen oat No, sir." 
Phantom —* | knew a consumptive Methodist preacher, at some 
place in Pennsvivania or New is Peter Alfred 


Francis Montague Montesquieu Brown, and as he favours you very 


rsev, Whose nate 


much, maybe he ts related to you |” 
Brown om No, sir ~ 
Phaniom. —* Indeed '" 
Thus. my dear brother. was T bored during the whele journey of 
seventy-seven miles, and yet, although | invariably answered ves or 
no, | was frequently complimented by my tormentors on account of 
my interesting conversation, wluch clearly shows Uhat taciturnity is 
wisdom 

After we had reached New-Hlaven, and the rest of the passen- 
gers had quit the stage, I got the driver, in order to avoid their 
company, to convey me to another tavern 

This tavern was kept by an old bachelor, who, having got ‘ the 
bag to hold” once, and been jilted twice in his young days, would not 


house; neither would he buy hens, pigs, nor any thing else of 
the ] 


feminine vender 
most delicate 


For dinner, capons, a voung pig and a turkey- 
gobler were served up, and cotlee handed round, but without nulk ; 
nor did I ever see any The sign bad g 
t, in flaming capitals, “ ‘Tue Bacneror’s Hatt.” And 
other Fred , I faney you know what is meant by * keeping bache- 


Consequently, his fare was not always the 


butter at this jun Ided on 


now, 


iors ali, 


you do not, cross the Atlantick and go to old Fox's 





it New-Haven 

] rermamed two weeks in this charming place, spending much of 
my time at the collevwe, and in readu the books Of its excellent 
library, with the permission of its worthy and obliging librarian. | 
had the pleasure of becomimg acquainted with Professors Silliman 
and Dav, inthis city. ‘The latter is an eminent mathematician, 
and the former publishes a scientifick journal, which. I candidly be- 
lieve, would compete with anything of the kind in England I am 
astonished that his countryinen do not patronize his etlorts more 

I now concluded to return to New York in the steamboat; and 
when we had departed, | was s dto learn that there was not 
i lady on board, which [was assured had never | ed betore, 
and was now own to a round of qui ne part Cs which had jus 
be yun, apprehy ions of sickness at New-York, and other causes 

In about eaght hours IT found myself in New-York, where, after 
two days, I fell sick, and did not thoroughly recover tll October I 
then took the steamboat to West Poimt, famed for the treachery 





of Arnold, which eost us the life of the accomplished Major \ndre 

This place ts fifty-seven miles above the city, amid some of the 
most romantick scenery of the Highlands, which mse here. as I 
should judge, to a bh it exceeding one thousand one hundred fcet 
One of the officers here very politely owed me a piece of achat 


\ ' . 
which had been extended across the Hudson at this place, durit 


the re volution, to interes | tour vVess¢ Is : bn t, having broker by its 


it, it was not rarsed till alter the lapse of titty vears 


own weg 
Here ts the Ameri 


at Woolwich. It 


am mulitary ae 
Iso2 


demy, which ts much like 


Was begun in in conlormity with a p 





suygcvestion of their first president I imagine there were about two 
hundred cadets here, whose mancuvres were quite as well 
performed as | have seen them by the Queen's Guards 

Although I saw here more than three hundred youths and men, 
and there were several dwelling-houses, yet, during a fortnight's 


stay, | never beheld a 


woman 

I now returned to the city, and commenced preparations for a 
journey southward, as the winter was approaching, whieh I was 
told t tin The 
after my return, | saw a crowd following two apparently handsome 
1 ke pt pace with them 


was the bes 1 for a visit to the south second dav 


and neatly-dressed females up Uroadway 


at a distance tll thev reached the police otlice, where a s noular 
man, whom thev call * Old Hays,” mstantly recognised the two as 
old male offenders, in spite of their almost inscrutable disguises 


be Ing pre pare 1, l how took the ste imboat to Ne w Dr inswick, 


and thence preferred the stage to Philadelphia, stopping two days 





at Princeton to view the college which had tirst been established 
at Newark, under the name of Nassau Hall 
At Pliladelpliia 1 ren ed several days, visiting Peale’s mu- 
seum, where [ saw the skeleton of the mammoth, and seeing all 
that was worthy to be seer 
' } ’ role ¢ . 1 
Having noticed the mo nent at Baltimore, and ascended to 


the rotunda of the capitol at Washington, | proceeded rapidly 
through Virgima and North Carolina, until T reached Charleston, 
which is the principal city of South Carolina, and contains about 
thirty-five thousand peopre Here | resolved to sper d some time 
One dav, when | was taking a ride out into the country, on horse- 
back, I perce ived a horse ind mig rushu a toward me at a furious 
rate Rightly podeme that the animal had run away, I prepared 
to stop him, in whieh I luckily sueceeded. The gig contained a 








gentleman by the name ot Milton, and his lovely daughter Juliana 
Slit appeared to be somewhat al rmed, but soon recovered, and we 
reached the city without further accident, where Mr. Milton invited 
me to visit him at bos | s 
I had now been some mouths in Ameriea, and, strange as it may 
seem, | had not addressed a word to woman's ear, until | beheld 
the charming, the so enchanting Juliana I could think of nothimne 
bui the blue eved m 1 sre ny possessed of the spirit of 
poesy, | senbbled some lines, and sent them to the Carolina 
Ciazette The follow s a specimen 
Ma ’ \ it © eve 
j som heaves e's sigh 
1 *a ( Ky 
The s ‘ { " speak 
| s \ iste, Diana 
B excels the J va 
As the entire piece was original, | was astonished that the editor 
of the Gazette did not insert it At first | imagined that he thought 
me «a plag st na il, a peacock with borrowed } lumes, that 
I most cordially d t But the edrtor afterward explamed the 
matter to me, and published my eflusien entire, with a complimen- 
tary notice, and my va v Was tullvy od bw see rit transfer- 
red to the co bhs oO New Yo . bwentng Star, Sat day (ou 
rie ind other ably conducted newspapers, in one of which I am 
cont I uilana st ive secn it 
| now vis iM Milton's house evervday, and evervday | 
thou t hus davehter more beautiul all the charms of intellect 
were s roa e hours passed away, while [ was by her side, as 
tho itime existed no longer 
At le th | mustered up courage to contess to Tal na the feel 
ings with w mv heart vibrated, and at her feet, while | clasped 
her hlv hand 1) ‘ I bre nv heart sprout vows of love 
She cast upo ' te ras, and ed me, with an 
airol embarrass tw ishe cou d not com that af I would 
forbear my visits for two days, | dl be swered 
I soon after le nv beloved, and ive devoted the leisure she 
has imposed on me, to wr o vou, my bre t long let 
ter. | teel the consummation of n et ea \ i} ness at hand, 
mid oh, with what t r ray t ill | behold my American god- 
dess eclipse the proudest beauties of the co of St. James! 
our atleetionate brother Eowin Brown, Bart 
Charleston, S. ¢ 0:8 ta ary twenty-moth, 1s 
PS Alas! all mv fancied hay ess is dissolved into nothing- 
ness. Oh, heavens! the gurl is a boy Mr Milton has explained 
to me the cause of the metamorphosis, ina satisfactory manner. I 


have not a word to say, except that I begin to doubt whether there 
are any women in America, and as | must have something more 
than Platonick love, | begin to think of going back to the banks of 


the Thames. —Grand Gulf ( Muss.) Advertiser. 


It will be a matter of great interest, a few years hence, to possess the 
various cotem 
Texas. 
serving a few of those which have last come to us in the mail papers. The 


following have no title, and bear the signature of 8S. A.M. They appear 
in the Gloucester (Massachusetts) Telegraph, aud seem to refer to the late 
‘Texas triumph over Santa Anna 
I hear them st o, Where the footsteps thronging, 
Of armed thous > eak e ear, 
And the tired sense ts now tor silence longing, 
Yet stralas again the distant sounds to lear! 
Lo' where unnumberea plumes are proudly waving, 
And helmets fitter ithe sun’s broad beam, 
And the fierce war-horse his pre ots Is laving, 
Jn the red blood that flows ila many a stream. 





We wile 





rary poems and speeches re lating to the dawning nation ot 


TEXAS. 


ive our mite for the benefit of future collectors, by pre- 






















































*Tis there tt now ts madly raging 
And toe wit maint sa teartul strife, 
And the doomed hero, st the contest ragmg, 
falls While he decuis his own a charmed ile. 
Brave men and true! in fre i's cause unshaken, 
Yours was the task to make the cowards quail, 
Yours the blest songs of waken, 
Till the loud echoes t 1 wood and val 
Sing: f the «¢ i ror’s s how victorious, 
And war's shrili clar hath not calle nh Vain, 
And Free nuners now are floating glorious, 
Above t i where sicep the early slam. 
The ** Address to the Texians,” which we retain next in order, is ascribed 
by Boston Gazette to Mr. John E. Dow: it appeared first in the Wasi- 
ington Telegraph, and bears date W second, 1536. 
the gem auner high, 
thu tl i] ct, 
e's remote jour reply, 
ci lren'’s cli eu tei the tale— 
Texas | nt t one, 
iol damn it) xe broke, 
ry gave le rightest wreath, 
chett Close seyes in death, 
Star of the brave, whose sisters glow 
In fair Columbia's f ght, 
1 Free nh, in he git 
Gave torth to cheer a world « 
Ve tid thee gleam untarmished high, 
Beneath whose light the brave can die, 
We bid thee , While time shall last, 
On ensigu s rgiddy mast 
the r the wave, 
Wilt foot has trod ; 
\ the rave, 
tl dearest, gift of God! 
ien” ght 
cale let there be light: 
Wohdellng tnililons gaze, 
Freedom's dazzimg blaze. 
that gleams "mid morning's light, as 
ve thee in youthtul prime ; sd 
gieam in splendour bright, th 
rh planet of our time, 
neath thy fold, ce 
traced thy tame in gold, 
ht which glory flings,) D 
pluck’d trom angel's win ‘ 
Shine on' thou mad’st Sant’ Anna cower, 
When Mexic’s slaves in panick fled, 
nature's lalrest bower, 
ent his bleeding head, 
‘ e,t i dazzling gem, 
it e stem, 
st se her starry host, 
ut i@ & nation’s boast. 
We now turn to an invocation to the “ Flag of Texas,” which appears in 
the Baltumore Patriot, and is signed J.M.M 
Float on thy t young banner, 
» ree 








they swore 








stripes that date 





id wave o’er fields 
t tor glory 
i shall bear thee 


The breeze of heave 
I : 





















p 
Until the trun star, 
The « e of peace sha ing. 
Thy th-} was eld of blood, 
And war's te ck thunder cs 
Did cradle ist broke 
Oppres s s uder. witl 
wal 
the flags nations, ‘ 
eisa wet thee, 
up, tl ung banner, 
ty udiv o’ert tree 
es and stars shall lead thee on, with 
That o'er ¢ wave; knw 
Float on in sweet ¢ wmionship, pot 
Proud banners of the brave | 
1 sent 
And inthe Mississippi Christian He ve read the following, evidently re 
imitated from Campbell, and descriptive of the late glorious victory. It is fine 
headed “* Texas.” ind 
oe 3 
Like t = to the s below, Wel 
Rus! ‘ uined foe, yure 
And dark # t “ e tow con 
Ot Brassos y just! 
But Texian he fight, ake 
Rolled onwa n theirs v might, P 
‘ 
Where fires , hed the site —* 
Of ha k's enery 
vf i >. ved 
‘ ow st ide, 
t P was lad U; 
f of s enemy 
struc 
nt ‘ ‘ were driven 
‘ ‘ made 
\ vas given, Senti 
How men ca verty. 
Nor is the fearful « t over oM 
While vet the s roar and he 
Like fa t i t es e, mers | 
lune y deeds avery World 
plored 
Then rouse sons eedom go, lamine< 
Aven the \ 
And teach 4 savage foe, 
How ha 2 slave 
Drive far mt m 
The wretches w W seal your doom, 
Denying lit, or e’en a tom 
To freedom’s tallen chivalry. getas 
» 
he ag ae ae Palais 
The combat's o’er—now rest, ve brav appeal 
Who fought for \ v or the grave 
san.hrioht ; ‘ that shi 
And let that star ight banner wave— 








Its motto—God and liberty ! 
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2 “2 
' STANZAS TO MY OLD COAT. 
) ; SUNDAY EVENING - : 
; SUNDAY EVENING READIN( 
he * . Se 
The following parting stanzas * To my Old Coat” could have 
= SQUIRS, SCIss : : “ ; g ig * bas y d Coat” could not have - 
e S, SCISSORS-WORK AND SCRIE is en more F 
a IBBLINGS. been more honest and affectionate, even had the sentiments been ) ° : 
—_——- {| wttered lof THE INDIAN MAIDEN'S PRAVER 
e- . : : ered in a loltier strain of poetry > 
oe THE STRICKEN SOLDIER, | Patuen' when the daylight ses Father’ when the lea 
os And must we part, my good old fnend On ther un and t Soa When the stre peontnmny, + 
na Tue Albany Argus publishes, under the title of * The Stricken Ah, me' ite ves me sorely When thet Awn reposes When the sun or bi ‘is f “4 
ue , ‘ P ) ‘ astheun aname Nea : aoe ibe : s fying 
Soldier,” the following powe rful lines of Amos Dunn, Esquire I Th =e thy tatters m . y ‘ forest tre = his native grove 
a , . i“ . he sil nes hh nu soy} ’ \ . ‘ res ! ? uu“ tT 
suggested by the deep grief of an old revolutionary soldier, at the Ww Whontee Bey ~ > ens See we 
4 J ’ ap ré tch ayea . . t t 
interment of his wife I've ke ' W 4 viliete « teu “7 avr ee : 
And cla eli , Whe “ \ vy 
Away to the conflict, he rushed him afar, For auy f weather \ ; 
Unheeding the w sandy tions of war: , : } ‘ ; W hen the snow-Gake oe . 
Though t valrous-hearted sank thick by him there Thou wast my we coat, Le s , ony 
iain Somened boo eeeennen Sank Cee % rely pwn 5 I rone I knee 
From the red iot P t ume up a loud wail: He wore e, ‘ > tine at t n how ra wl { ‘ 
The wounded were flinging death-shrieks on the gale ! To catch t s* alteulion s vila I vow and 
wi e Cou t re sed on ihe i-reekine plain, ra ; Ww“ i vers are \ \“ " { step es 
Desolation lus em; his triumph the sian! ‘1 4a — ares : Whe a Alisa Int t ; 
i estin Whe » ‘ s ote ot wi 
Then rose the wild w rt} 1? ones wave. No w with a oom : Med — ' : Ww ‘ n g tine 
As, weep " e forms of tt ive Hes a WwW te > soce US mi we aa 
; t \ . ‘ N et's | 
Unbowed ere t ' (Cast - —— 
a waenet olf te eee REE a tae tal I _ s ‘ st 1. Wh. , cr ‘ x " tain’s s snow 
ded tithas Iss ’ , 
ng bineh tide-< Ape j } , I In wes ‘ t e ! ' k as the 
: gh tl : n sh rol dark on his soul ; 1 t ; , 
Twas a war ist es tu ‘ as the wave . . “ y Gays are CU “ ‘ I , : 
Wien, roused by the tempest, she scatters the brave. When first | wore thee “ e1 = | . = ; 
h 4 “ ’ howe T ‘ “ he t 
High-purposed. unben ry all-daring and bold wh. ’ ! t 1 : 
Like the spirit tha st Platea of old. , “7 $A vat to any ry , ay we " ke mew ‘ i 
red He sought th irk ocean where proud ships engage ; i i : su i su T __ a - wae ’ 
There taunted t thet lone ethienees, Inn ies eae \ ' “ : 1 , : 
She He jcered the ree foe. on the mad waters ne . wey ie , Win as ‘ ; 
And came out ta trian lus hardy form torn' ~~ : ° W ‘ cb 
On his pallet exten ] ith met s stern eve, i Tr fat I s t 
Read tis haughty resolve, and co stalked by. ee a — W ‘ ‘ sa ' uM et » . ray 
. WV , . : : VOTING, 
The s rer lived on, an fiction we idown » Fa es ae - whet . 
ase seneider dailies Wie te teats ois tee Garealt GRADUATED JUSTICE, I : . 
He bore al] the evils oppres Riera = "% . Iw e the prats ‘ 
The scorn of the hau ay ‘ piso ; *. We do not know exactly where the following specimen of * gra- —-- 
tut rock-like he stoo rough cr i his limb. duated ' ” . 
» ) i ‘ ( I mb, late justice,” in our state, comes trom ; but } r belonos . 
The fire of bis eye, fight of years « ; 2 ‘ wherever it belongs, MEDITATIONS ON CHRISTIANITY 
Hie row ha scarred when tix ew red. t deserves to be remembered, as a fine model for magistrates ’ 
No nurinur escape hi iw tear-cre he shed, 
On awarm su ners ¢ three mv “ F r t bef BY ft 
By hardship reug ten . ; . hoo Datel strate ; a : . ie “y" , ‘ MILIP FP. LANDER 
Oh. how alii is the i AVS Mf y ’ ‘ a hearty swie ¥ ir, havu premise 
He bent o'er at ‘ se was des — \ ! 
With the breeze. his w ncoeieates 1 Mameah wae Pd > on pe ikilty or pe you not kilt 1, 
dosnt i ‘ Fer \ oe ‘ " ave periect confidence in Cod's protec 
ns mis a eae ] on inal ’ i « \ ‘ hal ual « nissk to — even 
w la " ~~ y i st s 
Mad worn from i sou ' ‘ V “ f t y wi you Den erty bein s, lest cent i he may be tet ed 
x. ‘ . da ‘ i P to « © tn and de He ought: to adopt Job's after 
\ ' ave, W re obtain e master | 
' : : - wn « kew > \ “ : : over s « raced 
PARODY ON THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, Ju N t e.) vie she sl. vats oa fer . Behold | am wile ‘ lla ‘ | j 
P ; i . iA , . 
~. ©.1:.3 } . ; i. \ ) ¥ mo I ‘ ; 
The Salisbury (North Carolina) Watchman, tells the story of a Just ia a cei acted . tated AOE = ly: Ats reat \ we ke et 
. men ‘ ‘ wathet ‘ ‘it os q 4 ! slo { 
tavern-kee per, who, having grown rich, grew very ¢ less ! _— pens ote: . ec tw \ « ; n , : 

y a r i ‘ mission ’ wm evils ve j 4 \ ! 
so offended the lawyers by who his house had for vears been fil bhi 1 erwas ty Wa an eu thers ! . t t s were me " phan by irre ple pe 
that, during one crowded session of the court, they, with one ae- “ae Vat. 2 ‘ eve ed hia tu on as toa Ciod ove | = 
cord, forsoo.K fim, leas g behind them the following p irody on the P i ‘ J ect \ t Was ‘ ‘ ’ \ i 
Declarat Ind " : ! sy stn t ’ . —y S ali “Not my w but thine t | 

eclaration of Independence I gets a . ‘ae 

sais . “ o Ciod'’s w ‘ s wave ber t 

* When, in the course event ' oe ‘ e P i \ they 7 the es 
hungry, hall fed, rseri set ef mon. te diss : a , ; ‘ t ve re ‘ 
aan haan é ; ‘ . THE TOWN-CRIER OF SELMA. espe ve Lhe ‘ s Hook« w ee mu 
We In Sel Nf t } r } { Ay st ’ iv as i ‘ ne Izaak 

. « ' . ‘ i i vi ! ‘ ‘ ' 

“ ‘ i ‘ ‘ ‘ | 4 " ot , s 
moutlis 9 George W. Mullet is ced. 1 on ‘ wwelve we eats re Sn 
bnalena . . : ; : z . » ® ! Oceney ‘ 
out of mere Complian a landion un te " — . i “ ut eves, An eastern paper Of tus tile, Became so treme fe, thats t 
his st “rn 1 aud we sw t s s he Was Kno ft erat s of ovs and es os < : . . ‘ \ eee 

‘ y it W t | " ‘ ‘ r 
Bin repeated | >. U Aut ' . he > é 0 we most sa US | l-te ered o Py HH: 4 ‘ ‘ o ‘ , 
ta ‘ i lor nu ¥y ¥ t ( W { bb \ ! ey t to see 
th s ‘ : . . es © am t ‘ No e 
. ! vi s \ ] ‘ 
A ‘ K tu ‘ ne A the une 
: et Ss . ‘ ct w ° , : ! ‘ ygoutin 
i ’ i i > ‘ t i ‘ cs 1 . 1! . , 
pu ns vs ad . ! ‘ 0 . v ‘ 
efus , ‘ . ! , t} six to ta va ! t - 
grains of coilve to one ga Se a distance of « , Hi a : sto 

* He has turn st het ' a considerable far \ i 

due eh cs ssa sinth wee sia bat ol « ‘ . and he boasted that | \ . 
ful hours of the nicht and eat our su mice : , t i - 

* He has kept up, in nas teenies ‘deanadh Ta oe ee PO OT the ha sOuiest Wou c eve saw An A ry 1 the ts a wall , 
savages, W sca ves au awks, Whose ru varfa the ¢ butt \ ene tag 
is urmdis ’ t « ’ : pere not founded 

oH ot - P : IMPORTANT NEWS ‘ ( f P 

i i ' s ‘ . 
breakfas 1 akin s . lis fe » ’ t ' 
oe o ing ot ‘ The editor of the | ( er Ik I has obtain . ‘ ’ retat “ 
* He . va sore rm P ’ ee \ M 1) ' oved 
{ , eas o e weather we re t ‘ \ ' ’ 
with is " ca ‘ ! > ae ae — ‘ ne | ‘ d, by 
aliow ive for the re 0 es t x , : , 
showe ' 

li us I ‘ { = Meet 35 1. 1826 , } ority 
by prete ‘ Tu THEE F THE HERALD AT Fit , , rales How 
He has ¢ ! ; ; . ef 
faced w hk ‘ - As ° : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 : 
with a < ; ' 

v t Ss ‘ . " ‘ 
known to ‘ i t is . sw his ow « 4 ; 
p t s . 

* He has s taxes t < ’ . 

jt . ve guess ‘ | ‘ 
sent, an Ww ita i t ' . 

ntly “A la .w . . . eae wan, 
It is fine a tyra ‘ tt . . ' 
ind a tyrant and ai ris u en . ( ‘ NONE BUT THE BRAVE DESERVE THE PAIR. I } | : 
ndians i ‘ frilly ad 

” ha “ u“ MI n vl < ‘ > ‘ i ‘ : 
We have a ‘ : sony . 
pure 1 é I f sa i _ wu . i , a Ib r 
connes ‘ ‘ 1 k's defe ‘ . if ! ‘ 5 
pustice Wea € x the ‘ t 
alike ir Ww tie y war | is ‘ 

- t the t ' . ' ‘ ' . 
our fori tid and cas 5 ’ = : 

{; ( ‘ 
i . ' 
ORATORICAL SUBLIMITY, ~ v kee ra 

’ CURE POR Vice, > ! nod which 

Upon a certain time, an orator, who wished to advocate the con 
struction of a new turnpike-road thro i a section in Virgima | sph set ’ . r prescription tor t ' aS : 
— tne following su <5 ec aswe k mm the Ma , ats " ‘ saw I sa i . , licen ; 
Sentinel: I 

1 
* May it please your wors <u I < . ecards ° ‘ ‘ 
and he npires tremble with tote * , ‘ ‘ “ ’ tt if ! 
i 
mers mou “ sot . as ecded 
world, pursuing their ¢ s s ‘ — : mera ' i . 
plored the vast eternity Space t us direct our attention , fs 
Mumediateiy in our neigh wie . . t | 
— A PEELING ORATOR, ’ i 1 
—_ ' ’ ‘ our } vod Lord 
“* My dear brethire \ ies ‘ ' , ~ 
A RICH TURTLE. “ SOSUTENG OTRO O'S PUES MASSING 
** ot ? = “ ! . tot at ry ’ . 
“ Mad oid ia F oe a , oa -— ‘ ' ’ » bv the clapping of hands v 
Madam,” said a French docior to a lady patient, “ you must one Linst vihie nut let | P f fal 
; z ne against ane r; et me recommend rofessors o se religions ar . ily hold " 
get a turtle and feed on turtle-sou; The servant was sent tothe the gentler n vi , wh i ee ee ee eae 
‘ wg i wode ¢ ‘ i g vour hands. no ‘ ons ad practices, bul laise prolessore tr 
. 1 ' re of the ue re or 
Palais Royale, a turtle was t.and 1 ning t anges 
= " ought, and im opening ita diamond but into your breeches pockets; and thence withdrawing them shamed of theirs Che heathen or Mohaminedan, at the hour of 
appeare ort lve d , ; ‘ . . r . o nee | ent ‘ , 
Pe. " d ee twelve thousand dollars. ‘The lady Was so astonished I would further advise that vou clap your money into the collection prave 5 d 4 es * to periorm his devotiw he face of 
nat she thought no more about the soup, but she got wel thee tw ~, the whole world, but in this christian country mat td 
g ut th p, but she got well forthwith. . box Phe audience clapped thei hats upon their heads and retired in many esteem it dece 





to avoid even the weealy service of the temple 
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ORIGINAL POETICK SKETCHES. 


LEAVES FROM MY PORTFOLIO, 


My room is in a second story, 
Not far from Chatham-street, where Pearl 
Comes in—it is my highest glory 
To watch a certain blue-eyed girl 
Just opposite—while snowy pure 
Her breast heaves tranquil as some lake 
Where winds are gentle—and I'm sure 
Her trembling curls, that softly break 
In shadows o'er her blushing cheek, 
Feel rapture as they rise and fall, 
Where all the charms of beauty speak 
A silent language known to all 
Her tiny hand, how soft and white— 
Her noble brow, how broad and fair, 
Where meekly parted, left and right, 
Shines the dark lustre of her hair, 
I cannot tell the cause of it, 
Twelve months I've watched this lovely girl, 
But unacquainted yet we sit 
Not far from Chatham-street, in Pearl 
I sometimes pass her in the street— 
She ts an angel when she moves— 
Our eyes together rise and meet 
As soft as two young turtle-doves— 
And then we turn, and turn, tll each 
Has caught a parting glance again, 
"Twas eloquence more strong than speech, 
And oh !—I found it so in vain 
I love this girl, | know not why— 
I'd almost die to win her smile, 
While her warm biushes, like the sky 
Of dying day, bloom’d round the while 
They say my head is somewhat turn’d— 
I chant in poetry my case— 
But all the magazines have spurn'd 
It from its lawful publick place ; 
The “ Mirror” thinks I rank with those 
All sound and fury—and my rhymes 
Are nothing more than crazy prose, 
Too deep for these straightforward times ; 
And Colonel Morris recommends 
A shower-bath to cool my brain ; 
They say it almost always tends 
To call the senses baek again. 
I now resolve when yonder trees, 
That greenly lift their arms on high, 
Shall whistle in the autumn breeze, 
And lay their garments off to die— 
If unacquainted here we sit, 
Just out of Chatham-street, in Pearl, 
To go to Rushton’s in a fit 
Of high excitement—and, my gitl, 
My blue-eyed girl, that holds my heart, 
I'll do a deed which thousands do— 
I'll—drink some soda, and depart 
‘To watch and dream and think on you. HW. H.R. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


FAMILIAR RAMBLING EPISTLES FROM BOSTON. 


THE ENVIRONS, 
To Professor John W. Francis, M.D 


My prar strr—When I confined my remarks on the environs of 


|| the appearance of the houses and gardens, that an assembly of no- 


' state. 


Boston, extending twenty miles in each direction from the city, it | 


was not that the country beyond that limit was less interesting than | 


that within it, but simply that my observations should have a direct 
bearing ona given spot. The country beyond this terminus has 
quite as much history as that within the supposed sweep. I have 
within a few days visited the town of Worcester, a little more than 
forty miles from Boston. There is a railroad which takes you to 
that place in a very short time. Worcester, the shire town of the 
county of that name, has long been called in the expressive, but 
homely phraseology of our forefathers, the backbone of the state 
Tt has a fine glebe, and was early settled by an industrious race of 
men. Its agricultural interests were second to those of no other 
portion of the country, in the early ages of the commonwealth, but 
it has grown up wonderfully within a few years past. These remarks 
L would not confine to the town of Worcester, but extend them to all 
the neighbouring ones ‘The soil was not only rich, but the water 
abundant ; and as soon as the manufacturing interests began to thrive, 
the wealthy and enterprising part of the people entered into them with 
spirit and etheency. They quietly went to work, and before the 
world was aware of the fact, had establshed, on a permanent basis, 
woollen factories to a great extent, turning out yearly more goods 
than ever were imported into the country before the revolutionary 


They asked no national aid, no particular privileges, and only 


war. 
requested that government would keep on the ordinary tariff of du- 
ties. The town of Worcester itself has a most delightful appear- 
ance. For a mile or more on the maim street you would think from 





blemen had, from some charm in the air, or medicinal effect in the 
water, come from all the country around, and erected their dwell- 
ings. Ona more extensive survey, you would unhesitatingly say, 
that agriculture, manufactures and trade were here more delightfully 
combined than in any spot on the globe. No thick smoke settles 
over the town, as in many manufacturing places; no arid pastures 
are to be seen in which you now and then catch a glance of cattle 
or sheep grazing in a vast expanse, nor are you overrun by the bust- 
ling insolence of commerce, where the necessity of transportation Is 
an excuse for every abominable inconvenience. Here, all that unites 
and combines in theory to make man happy, seems to be set out in 
pattern. If this were all, I might pass it with an occasional remark, 
and think of the place no more ; but it is not all. Here is, in a com- 
modious building, a fine library, belonging to an ANTiquarIaNn So- 
crety. The library is large, and abounds in rare and valuable vo 
lumes, which have been collected by great care and pains. You wil! 
find in this collection the best part of the libraries of the Mathers, 
and other distinguished men of former ages. It is remarkably rch 
in ancient bibles. If these books were more studied than they are, 
there would not be so much quarrelling about particular texts ; of 
all the folly this world ever had in it, and heaven knows that every 
age has had enough of them, that of putting the salvation of man 
ona questionable sentence of scripture, is the greatest 

This library was founded by no ordinary man, but by one who 
had lived long and seen much. It was founded by a printer, of en- 
terprise and talents. He commenced his career before the revolu- 
tionary war, was a decided whig and a flaming son of liberty, who 
collected all the publications of that day, and put them in a form to 
He was prosperous in his business, and soon began 
He diligently pursued his 


be preserved. 
to think of fame as well as property. 
course, and in his old age found that his collection was too large for 
the library of a private gentleman. The thought struck him of giv- 
ing them to some publick library. This impression was carried out, 


and he obtained an act of incorporation for an Antiquarian So- 


| ciety, to be established in the town of Worcester, to which he 


gave his own collection ; and by calling im, as every wise man will, 
the assistance of others, he established an institution of incalcula- 
ble value. He lived to a great old age to see his own offspring 
flourish, A fine building 
provision made to ensure its continuance 


was erected for this library, and ample 
The estabiishment be- 
come a favourite with the good people of Worcester, and others at- 
tached to antiquarian pursuits, and Is now in a most prosperous 
If the founder could look from the grave, it would delight 
him to see with what care his favourite child was nurtured. His in- 
stitution has met with no accidents by flood or fire, but one most 
serious indeed by the providence of God: Curisroruer Cotumpus 
Batowin, the librarian of this Antiquarian Society, was imstantly 
killed by the upsetting of a stage in Ohio, which he had visited 
toexamine with his own eyes some of those Indian mounds, so long 
a subject of discussion among those who take into consideration the 
antiquities of the country. The ways of Providence are dark and 
inscrutable. Baldwin was precisely fitted for his station, and happy 
init. He had made himself acquainted with the writings of all his 
countrymen, and if the library did not possess them, he knew where 
they might be had. He never lost his desire to possess whatever 
was valuable or curious from any criticisms he had in his memory 
upon the work. He was for gathering all, and then to let future 
ages judge of their merits. By his courteous manners he had in- 
duced many to present their works to the library, who would never 
have thought of it if they had not received a delicate line from him 
I could, my dear doctor, have better spared a greater man, as the 


world thinks of greatness. I would have given you ten politicians 


| and as many fanaticks to have saved Baldwin—but it was not to be 


so. In the progress of knowledge there are a thousand interruptions ; 
perhaps it 1s to teach us its value and the difficulty of its attain- 
ment. ‘The man who was engaged to give us a list of our authors, 
deserved encouragement when living, and honour whendead. We 
are young in letters and arts; but, young as we are, many minds have 
laboured mtensely to give us the stand we have, even at this dav 
Io have these literati collected and sorted, counted and declared, 
as committees of Massachusetts’ legislature to report their votes on 
the election of the officers of their choice, would have been a high de- 
sideratum. Few minds that are capable of such a task, can be 
brought to submit to the terrifick labour; a labour that no one can 
have the slightest idea of, unless he has made some attempt in that 
way. Baldwin was fitted for the task by patience, industry, love of 
his subject, and the desire of obtaining an honest fame by his 


Who among al! 


exertions It was indeed a noble field of fame 
that honest Anthonv Wood has celebrated in his Oxonienses, is as 
well known as himself! and all for his labours in glorifying others 

When, my friend, will the incubus which has so long rested on your 
Historical Society be removed! T remember to have seen your li- 
brary ; it is a fine collection of rare and valuable books. You were 
then deeply interested in it, and had made great personal exertions 
and no common pecuniary sacrifices to give it a healthy action 
There should now be no sealed books in the world ; those that were 
sealed have been broken open by the apocalypse of knowledge. You 
whe have done so much to instruct mankind, will not cease vour 
exertions for the publick welfare as long as you have life. I shall to- 
morrow be on my way to New-York, by quite a circuitous route, 
and, if my health will permit, shall write you at every stopping-place 
of importance. I love the land of my birth; there are many things 
to be gleaned in it, if one will take the pains to seek for them ; 
land there is no small delight in the employment. This removing 
|the moss from the tombstones, has given pleasure to many who had 


| not lost their relish for things of novelty. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNI 


CATIONS. 





JOURNALS. 


Those individuals, who, from their earliest years, have faithfully 
recorded their thoughts and actions, who find no guilt in the latter, 
nor aught whereof to be ashamed in the former, discover, as they 
arrive at the age of maturity, and glide along the current of life, a 
treasure in one of these remembrancers of days gone by ; and, 
when sunk in dejection, can turn to their past lives, to days ere 
sorrow ruffled their serenity, ere the clouds of disappointment or 
bereavement obscured the horizon of their happiness ; and, in living 
over past times, figuring in other scenes, mingling with former com- 
panions, lessen the poignancy of present grief. These magick 
pages can conjure the friend, over whose grave we have shed the 
tear of bitter regret, again before us, with all the joy radiating from 
his countenance with which we were wont to meet ere disease had 
banished the bloom from his cheek and the sparkle from his eye. 
They can summon the playmates of youth about us, though now 
sundered by fate, and scattered abroad upon the face ef the earth ; 
and a mind, in the least degree imaginative, cannot fail to yield to 
the solacing influence of these reflections. Once more we hear the 
merry laugh—once more the ear dnnks the cherished tone of friend- 
ship—once more we are happy 

He who lives a virtuous life, whose mind is governed by recti- 
tude and good-will for his fellow man, by keeping a strict account 
of his words and deeds, can transmit a legacy to his posterity more 
honourable to his memory than * fine gold,” and one less likely 
than the latter to lead them into temptation. 

Having always kept a journal, it has gradually increased to several 
tolerable bulky volumes; and, while I possess them, I have always 
a refuge from ennui, and a coat of mail to withstand a legion of 
blue devils 

Do I feel melancholy, and wish to continue the feeling—for this 
happens to me at times—I turn to a page whereon is recorded the 
death of some dear, loved friend. I ponder on the hours we have 
passed together—I revert to times when he was all mirth and viva- 
city, seldom casting one thought on death! ‘These reflections are 
beneficial to the mind ; they bring it to the contemplation of reality 
which propounds the question, ** Art thou ready !”’ 

When, on the contrary, my mood is light, or I am greeted by some 
glad tidings from a cherished, but absent friend, for instance, his 
marriage, I fly to my journal, read all concerning him, gather our 
old jokes—some of then, like wine, deriving their value from very 
age. Then does the manuscript become of real value; from these 
relicks, so easily culled, I can indite him an interesting epistle, 
which amuses me while I write it, and him when he receives it. 
Then he explains the origin of all my jokes to his wife and her family. 
The letter 1s produced, read, and pronounced clever; and, as my 
friend refolds it, and deposits it in his pocket, he says, with a smile, 

** He's the funniest dog alive '” 

Whereat a dozen of his new relatives, peradventure some of 
them blue or black-eyed girls, exclaim, 

* Oh, I'd give the world to see him!” 

And all this reputation, which, in the end, may bring me in con- 
tact with some first-rate dinners, to say nothing of champagne, and 
so forth, is entirely consequent on my good luck and better sense 
in having kept a journal 

As to the trouble of keeping one, that Is so near nothing that it 
I allow that it is irksome at 
first, not on account of the time consumed or the exertion required > 


may be considered as nothing's self. 


but, in this, it partakes of the nature of every new employment. 
Nevertheless, those who have done as I have, will testify as to the 
ease of setting down the occurrences of the day just before retiring 
to rest. Merely the main incidents will suffice—those matters you 
consider worth preservation—one thing, though, is to be particu- 
iarly attended to: everything must be recorded the day it transpires, 
together with present impressions. By this means, you are enabled 
tu contrast your opinions at the time with those which you enter- 
tain afterward on the same subjects, and thus systematizing your re- 
tlections, instruct vourself in the valuable art of making proper in- 
ferences. You gain, moreover, the advantage of referring to past 
actions, and the record of one errour may save you from a thousand 
others. You learn the salutary lesson of caution; and, having the 
pastin black and white before you, can place a guard on your future life. 

Although, as I have elsewhere observed, there is nothing arduous 
in this undertaking, | am obliged to confess, that there is a demon, 
who prides himself, and takes peculiar delight, in arresting the pro- 
gress of this kind of literature ; he is to be sedulously avoided. His 
name is Procrastination; and, if you would have a true and faith- 
ful journal, beware of him 

It was his habit, during the first years of my journalizing, to seat 
himself at my elbow ; and, in the instant I took pen in hand, mur- 


mur, in a drowsy, half-convimeing tone: ** Put it off till morning— 


you can doit just as well then, and vou will feel more in the humour.” 

It was weil for me, that I had another attendant, a dry, staid, 
grave-looking, eld gentleman, called Perseverance—he conquered 
my foe, and since then I have not been incommoded by him 

As a concluding piece of advice to beginners, I would add, when 
the book is taken out, and everything 1s ready for operations, do not 
commence ser:bbling on the cover, drawing faces, penning land- 
scapes, and making flourishes ; this process generally ends in closing 
the volume without any addition to its pages, and is one of the nu- 
merous artifices of the litle gentleman aforesaid to gain the as- 
cendancy. 

In some future number, I shal! describe this fellow more minutely ; 
at present, I return to my journal 
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It is composed of tales, thoughts, incidents and scenes, from the 
very tragical to the extremely farcical. As I was glancing through 
the last volume, this afternoon, I was struck with the following, 
which I transcribe, dear reader, for your amusement. 





Lewiston, (N. ¥.) Wednesday. 


I was delighted with Niagara Falls, as the preceding four well- 
filled pages of this journal bear witness—not being master of my 
time, however, I was forced to tear myself away from the enchant- 
ing scene. 

At three o'clock I jumped in a stage, with three other passen- 
gers, and rode as far as the heights of Queenston, when I alighted, 
and took a hasty view from the summit of Brock’s monument 
Night was approaching; | therefore descended, and at dark was 
snugly lodged at this place. Two of my fellow-passengers were 
men of silence, and during our ride * said nothing to nobody ;” 
the other, though, fully compensated for their defect. 

He was “ reared” in Kentucky, he informed me, but now 
* hailed” from the valiey of the Mississippi, as he had been residing 
on the western border of Illinois a number of years, and, says he : 

“ Stranger, I should be happy to see you, or any of your kin, at 
my cabin, if you should ever pass that way. You'll find a country 
that will raise more on one acre than all the land we've passed over 
to-day.” 

“ You cannot tell me anything new about the Mississippi,’’ an- 
swered I, * I know it well; I have lived there myself for seven or 
eight years, and a paradise it is.” The face of my new compa 
nion expressed surprise mingled with joy. 

“ You lived on the Mississippi !" cried he, leaping from the front 
seat to the one behind, on which I was sitting, and evidently dis- 
comfiting the silent travellers in his transit; ‘ give us ye'er fist— 
I'd a heap sight rather meet you than see them falls ; recollect, 
when we stop it’s my treat!" 

His bed was in the same room with mine, and, though utterly 
devoid of polish, I found him a very perfect gentleman; open, 
generous, and well-informed, but his conversation much mingled 
with the emphasis and odd expressions incident to his frontier life 





Rochester, N. Y¥. Saturday 


The day following our arrival at Lewiston, my Kentucky friend 
and myself walked on to the porch in front of our inn, waiting for 
the stage to take us to Lockport. As we stood there another stage 
appeared in sight; it was from Niagara, and halted at our door 
Among the passengers who alighted was a fat, unwie ldy man, with 
a bundle of canes in his haud, which he bad cut near the falls, and 
on the sites of the battles of Chippeway and Lundy's Lane. One 
of them was quite a curiousity; being a small sapling, between 
three and four inches in diameter, which had grown through, and 
closely adhered to the hip-bone of a horse, probably slain in ene of 
the engagements just referred to. 

There was a singular something in the expression of the old 
man’s face, created by liquor and good-humour, which was irresis- 
tible to my western friend, Jim Williams, who, being from a coun- 
try where people do not wait for the formalities of an introduction, 
walked up to the fat stranger, although this was the first time he 
had ever seen him, and slapping him on the back rather heavily, 
accosted him with: 

** How are you, my old sucker! I meet you everywhere.’ 

“ Ah! how are you,” replied the old fellow ; and I observed a 
singular smile in his eye. ‘* Where did we meet!” 

Jim was by no means disconcerted 

“Oh, somewhere,” he instantly replied. ‘ You have been in 
Buffalo '” 

“ Oh, yes,” rejoined the other, “‘ we must have met there, or 
somewhere else,’ and he shook Jim cordially by the hand 

Will you settle for your fare!” said the driver of the Niagara 
coach, stepping up to the old man. 

* How much is it!” 

“ Fifty cents.” 

“ Well,” said the old man with the canes, and then turning to 
Williams, “ Oh, yes! yes! I do recollect you, it was in Buflalo— 
say, just pay that fellow fifty cents for me!” 

Williams, entangled in his own snare, for his object was to have 
some fun out of the old fellow, paid the half dollar with the best 
grace he could, when the stage for Lockport was announced, and 
the agent demanded of the * old sucker’ if he intended to take 
a seat 

“ Certainly.” 

** Well, then, you must pay your fare in advance.” 

* But I've got no money.” 

“ Then you can't go!” 

“ Wait.” said he of the canes; when, turning to Williams, and 
giving his left thumb a backward point over his right shoulder, he 
said, with with perfect nonchalance : 

Just pay that fellow a dollar more ! 

While Williams, who cared not a straw for the money, but did 
not relish the wink I gave him at the instant, and whe could not 
* back out” after having claimed acquaintance, was doing this last 
friendly act, the cane man commenced a tirade of abuse against 
the Yankees. 

‘* A mean, rascaily set,” said he; “ I'll wager my head that that 
agent's a Yankee, by his insisting on pay!” 

At length we were all seated; but poor Williams had lost his 
flow of spirits ; he sank into a reverie, his eyes unconsciously fixed 
on the left thumb of the “ old sucker,” who sat opposite to him 


The road over which we passed tortured every nerve in our 
bodies. Seven males and a female were in the ceach, and one 


passenger occupied the box with the driver. Just after dark we 
alighted at the Eagle Tavern at Lockport, having travelled twenty- 
two miles in four hours. 

At this place I first experienced the annoyance of drivers, agents, 
and so forth, coaxing travellers to patronise their different modes 
of conveyance. 

While supper was preparing I walked into the bar-room, where 
I was instantly assailed by a host of canal and stage-agents, and 
* line-boat” captains 

* Going west, sir!’ asked one fellow, whose pea-jacket, tarpau- 
lin hat, and weather beaten countenance, gave token that he had 
charge of a line-boat. 

* No,” answered I 

“ If you were, sir, I was going to say you'd find my boat ras//y 
comfortable 

* But I'm not going in that direction '” 

“ Don’t you hear the gentleman say he an't going there, so what's 


” 


the use of bothering him,” said a tall man with a box-coat, a 
slouched hat, and whe carried in his hand his staff of office, a stage 
whip. ** You'll find the roads good—my stage 1s large—the springs 
like a feather-bed ; and if you don’t say the horses are the best that 
ever hauled you, I'll make you a present of ‘em.” 

Jehu had scarcely concluded when a light tap on my elbow 
caused me to turn, and I beheld a little, dapper-looking man, clad 
in a lion-skin coat, whose thin lips and restless eves bore testunony 
that his birth-place was far north of the Potomack 

** Will you please to be so kind as to step aside a moment, sir,” 
said he, with an Insinuating manner 

Having complied with his request, he commenced an eulogium 
on canal-boat travelling, told me the roads were muddy and full ef 
ruts, and concluded by informing me that he was the agent of the 
packet-boats which would arrive there by one o'clock that night, 
or, if I was in haste to proceed, ** mayhe as early as twelve 

The other competitors, seeing that I was fast yielding to the 
Yankee, raised at once a hue and cry against each other, each swear 
ing that his boat or vehicle was the only means of getting along at 
all, and interspersing their discourses with high-wrought encomiums 
on their respective establishments. 

Supper-bell sounding, I left these anti-monopolists and obeyed 
its summons; and, while partaking of the well-prepared meal, my 
fellow-passengers of the stage-coach, who were al] journeying east, 
empowered me to employ any mode of conveyance that I consid 
ered best 

I soon returned to the bar-room, where I found the crowd still 
assembled, and, if possible, more clamorous than ever. Two of 
them had just stepped out to decide a dispute as to the relative 
But shertly af 


ter my re-appearance, they returned, both considerably bruised, and, 


speed of a stage and canal-boat, by a ** fist fight.”’ 


as I judged from their discourse, with the question still onsettled 

Having just ate a hearty supper I felt in good humour, and be 
came amused; accordingly, winking to Williams, I addressed the 
tall driver 

“It seems to me there must be much more interest in travelling 
the route to Rochester by land—in the stage the motion is less mo 
notonous—the proximity of the passengers causes them to become 
better acquainted, and, take it altoge ther, that mode of travelling is 
certainly the easiest.’ 

The affirmative look—the acquiescing shake of the head—the« 
interyectional * Yes,” with which he greeted every sentence, gave 
signal that be thought I was lis 

In this manner | proceeded, expatiating m raptures of the stage, 
Jehu agreeing with me and drawing his chair gradually beside me, 
for he well knew on my determination depended that of severa! 
others. But great was his consternation when, having concluded 
my panegyricks, I turned to the canal agent, and in a careless man 
ner added, ** but in spite of all that, stranger! I'll go with you ’ 

This created a geveral laugh, at which the infuriated driver 
sprang from his seat, gave vent to an imprecation on the whole ca 


nal from Buffalo to Albany, and left * the presence.” 


“Toot! Toot! went a horn at half-past twelve, and a servant 
announced the packet-boat; when, having seen my trunk “ cared 
for.” I entered the calin. Ye powers of description, infuse your 
selves into my pen and assist me in the delineation of that cabin ' 

A packet ts built expressly for passengers: this (** The Wave 
was eighty-five feet long and about eight wide ; the eabin, occupy 
ing about seventy-five feet of the length ; the part “forward,”’ be 


gan apartment between twelve and four 


ing curtained off, formn 
teen feet long for the ladies, the small balance being left for the 
gentlemen 

The passengers, of whom there were nearly a hundred and fifty 
were all im bed, there being, although the cabin was but eight feet 
high, three tiers of births on each side ; they reminded me of viand- 
on a dumb waiter. It was with the utmost difficulty that I couk 
squeeze my corporeal substance between the beds, which, thoug! 
so wanting in width, nearly met in the centre of the cabin liow 
ever, I managed to get imto the bed assigned me ; this required ar 
effort, owing to the propinquity of my pendant ne ighbour above. A 
bed it was! it was an inch fhm; alas! it had no thickness—and the 


pillows! they were scarce mate rial. The locker on which I was 


to sleep was broken, and a part gone; but, notwithstanding all 
these evils, added to the almost stifling closeness of the cabin, | 


fell asleep ! 


I had scarcely fallen into a slumber, when I was awakened by a | 


noise which was made by my western friend, who, in entering, had 


in a hearty malediction, while he seized the injured member with 
his left hand 

The execration which he had uttered, disturbed the dyspeptick 
mind of one of the passengers who was slung aloft in one of the 
mid-air births 

* Isn't there a law in your country ‘agin’ swearing '" he asked 

A saint, with a “stubbed toe,’ would have lost all patience at 
such a question at such atime. As Williams was no saint, there- 
fore, he could scarcely be censured for uttering another impreca- 
tion as he answered, 

N 5 *? 

** Well, there is here,” rejoined the slung-up man 

*T'm on the canal,” said Williams, “and if you have me fined 
I'll make you a present of five dollars. But, ‘any how,’ ” be contin- 
ued, much vexed at the other's interference, * I'll keep an eve on 
your birth and see who you are, and if ‘vou open your head’ to me 
to-morrow, ‘the way’ I'll pitch you mto * the drink’ will be ‘a cau- 
tion ;’ so look out, * stranger,’ and keep your * scull’ to yourself.” 

The man who had began the conversation, probably becoming in- 
tumidated by this half-alligator harangue, made no reply, and Wil- 
hams having “turned in,” soon nothing was heard save a concert 
of snoring, which, rmsing on the stillness of the night, struck terrour 
into the three noble steeds who propelled us, and caused them to 


gallop along with double their usual velocity 1. RB. G 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 


NAMES, 


“Why should that name be sounded more than yours ’ 
Write them together, vours is as fair a name 
Sound them, ft doth become the mouth as well 


Weigh them, it ts as heavy.” —Jelus Caeser 


Wnuy do we attach a charm to some simple letters, and endow 
others of the same family with all commonplace and home-bred 


associations’ 


Names, though devoid of all ideal attraction, often 
appellate the beauty-blushing forms of earth; and, as often, those 
whose very sound seems the whisper of an angel belong to 
* helps,” and match-girls Venly, the concocters of romance have 
much to answer fer: for whom else can we charge with bemg the 
cause of that universal dishke, amour ting almost to contumely, 
felt toward those unhappy objects who me jorce im comnomens not 


to be found m the herowk catalogue Ellen' Louisa! dear, en- 
chanting appellatives! Visions of rosy lips, fingers, checks; heavy 
ing, snowy bosoms ; aspects of Hebes and eves of Ve nuses rise at 
your mention! What is the realitv’ Ask of « xperience, and take 
note of washerwomen. My laundress, a notable body, and well to 
do, buveth starch in the name of Lavinia Ramwood, instead of 
Lavemthe Raimwater, as it would be, had the fitness of things been 
thought of at her christenmg She, bryht with excess of black 


ness, who cools my radishes, and my front-door ste p in summer, is 


m Arabella) Charles! Henry! Edward! Peter; no, not Peter: 


he hl r ' ! 
Pevton! svilables which arouse palpitations and heart gushe s of 


tenderness in the breast of sweet sixteen! What are ve. that we 


} ' } he 
the Obadiahs, the Ebenezers, and ihe Adonijahs must, to make 





room for you, be elbowed out of all sentiment! We, forsoot! , must 
look for no sighs nor smiles from the lips of beauty, but conte nt 
ourselves with the charms of science, and find a reward in fame 
Look at us! Are we not just as good looking, twice as re spectable, 
and thrice as sonorous’ Goto! We shall yet crown our rising 
joys with some Phebe or Sally, not bewitched by the unsubstanti I 
‘What's in a name” See that dupheate of Jemmy Twitcher, 
pale with the sneaking melancholy of starvation, and half divested 
of that skin of our second nature, a short! “ What should his name 
be but Tom, or Bill = Now, nay, but it ts Augustus, “cal ed lor 
shortness.” Gus Do look at that roofless habitation of mind and 
spirit, making love to a lamp-post, “his only stay in this wide 
world.” The passers by, m answer to his maquiries about the lo- 


He, Vil 


warrant me, isa Montague, or, at least, an Oscar. Yet these are 


cality of ** some good lodyim,”” kindly point to the gutter 


the names that thrill the gentle soul of woman, and mor opelize all 
the loves im cottages, and all the roseate blisses im the last chapters 


of novels 


There are some who have no hand in this outrage upon sense 


ince, thou, readkt A and l 


The sweet swan is with us, 


“That which we ¢ a TOSe, 


By any other name would smell as sweet.” 


1) 


So wold our love ly friend, Rose Danve rs, (she, to encire le whose 


vaist were to clasp a pillar of the * everduring gate,” so near would 


t be to heaven,) biush as exquisit ly, toll as gushingly, tremble as 

y-like, were she called Pally Hopkins, or anything, which, to the 
callow-hearted and green-headed, smacks of the ludicrous. What 
f Hannibal had been named Gionkro, or Jim Crow, as the name 
Anglicised, or Websterized, has fallen to his yp mping descendant ’ 


Would he have been less anxious to crack the seull of S« pw? 


Thank heaven, [ am rd of all squeamishness on this pot. ‘Thus, 
to me, S is nothing mere than a lady in drab, who peddles gin- 
ger-cakes and small-beer at town mectings. I 18 an abstract 
idea of the tangible, with a complexion the hue of an eel, and 


1 nose to which dust cometh, as that nose to dust shall come 
pete is a venerable, silver-haired matron, of whom I once bor- 
rowed a milk-pail when Brindle, with malice aforethought, I do be- 
lieve, put her foot through the bottom of ours My philosophy 
in this regard may take its rise im the reminiscences of childhood ; 
and I honestly confess were [ some delicately vulgar, lamb-killing 


struck his toe against a fallen chair, on which he vented his wrath \| exquisite, I sheuld wish to bear the name of Alphonso. JAQRD 
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ORIGINAL PICTURE-GALLERY OF FICTION. 


AN EVENING REVERY. 

“Tr you were seized with a mania for novel-writing,” said a 
friend to me the other evening, “ from what author would you 
choose a hero or a heroine as u odels, to whose exce llences you 
might mould the creative beings of your pen! 

“ Models!” I exclaimed, in the vanity of my heart, “ mede/ls ! 
The beings created by my pen sho ld be unique —moulded by my 
own faney 

w Nor er se,”” 


were sketching a new ¢ 


answered my friend, “‘ you might think indeed you 





haracter, but depe nd upon it, al 





tar dir va 





tally unconscious of plagiarism, you would find, notwiths 


creat family likeness to some favourite ideal—some fancy-created 
£ 
, 


being, whose loveliness or excellence had previously held vour ima- 


gination ¢ nthralled. Come, IT ask, who of the many novel-writers 
whose works have issued from the * teemn y press,” has the credit 
of most faithfully portraying your heau wdeal of excellence?” 

This, upon consideration, [I found to be a question more eas ly 
asked than answered, and after my friend had left me, I avain be- 


lity about 


gan to ruminate upon the subject, and as if TI were in rea 
to commit authorship, I tried to fix upon some of the many who 
figure through the pages of romance and nove 1, whom I would that 
mv bantlings should resemble I shrank instinetively, as [ reeur 
red to the soul-harrowing, terrour-freezing, hair-starting works of 


my early days ot nove | re ading, mehtly 


Anne Radelitle, which, 1 
transformed cach cat into a ohost, or harmless cow into a 
damned.’ And [ remembered, too, how I had we pt, we ll 


in some out of the way corner, (iittle wretch! when TL should have 


Saoblin 


secured 


been of tting my lesson, ) over the sorrows ot such para on vo 
asthe Lord Mortimers, St. Orvilles, Pitz Aubyns, and other Sts, 


and Fitzs and the endless trials of such all-enduring female per 


fectalility, only to be found im an Angelia, an Amanda, or a Cle 


mentina. All of these, however, | at once discarded, for their day 


(though with reverence be it spoken) has long gone by 
Suffice it to say, that, at length, T fixed upon Scott as my favour- 
ite author, although. in selecting him, | soon found that I had en 


countered another ditheulty—viz. to decide which ot 


w characters 
drawn by his masterly pen was the most periect ' \s if to act as 
an impetus upon my puzzled bram, I briskly stirred the fire, and 
throwing myself back in my chair, was soon lost amid the scenes 
of Waverley and Ivanho« A light tap on the shoulder suddenly 
aroused me from my ruminations, and to my surprise, Meg Merri 
hes stood before me, clad with the very dress in wiich sve warne ad 
the laird of Ellangowan, on Ellangowan's Height 

* Follow me,” said she, in a half-commanding, half-imviting tone, 
“and | will show ye to a bonnie company, amang whilk ye'll soon 
find'ihose ye're speermg alter * |] confess that it was not without 
some trepidation, thit | arose to follow my strange conduct 
without again speaking, strode out of the room \fter crossine 
several passages, she sudde niv ushered me imto a lofty and brillant 


saloon, where, to my utter astonishment, | found myself surrour ded 


by kin s and princes, lords and ladies, kn ts read Spy s, whom | 
at once recognized as the very beings whose mnaves had for the 
last half hour been thtting through my mind—in short, | was in the 
world of the ‘immortal Scott,’ and on all sules of me were those to 
whose enchanting company Iwas mdcebted for d sj ling many a 


weary hour of sickness and gloom My entrance seemed to pass 


ised, unhesita rly, to survey 


wholly unnoticed, and I therefore p 
each group that I encountered, as I passed through the spacious 
apartinent 

On one side stood the high-souled Flora Mvor, her eves beam 
ing with sisterly love and tenderness, upon the vallant but ill-fated 
Fergus—on her arm hung the hall-retiring form of Rose Brawar 
dine, evidently anxious to screen herself from observation by with 
drawing behind the more commanding t ‘ 
baron and Waverley stood near The former m anxious debate 


with his young friend upon the tene d 





Waverley, on his part, was lending ear polite,” but Dominic 


Sampson seemed far more editied than the one for whom this learned 


colloquy was mtended—by some means from his 


from Tully Ve van, where, 


own party, and approached th 
with his tall gaunt figure almost bent imto a sem cle, thro 


the eagerness with which he listened, and lis large gray eves roll 
ing in ecstasy, would, at every pause, exclaim * Pro-di-gious 
Monkbarns and Old Mortality were seated ima recess, deeply 
engaged in antiquarian argument, and I could not but smile to see 
with what shrewdness old Edie Ochiltree cast his eves 1 pon them ; 


and after listening a moment, whispered something to his patron, 


Sir Arthur, which caused both him and his lovely dauehter to smile 
The noble figure of Di Vernon at this moment passed me 
She was indeed a queen-like creature ; her dark-ereen ru dress 
served but to enhance the brillianey of her complexion, and as she 
moved lightly through the hall she was followed by Ras rand 


half a score of the Osbaldistones 


d, and there, pure 


A deep sigh near me caused me to turn my he: 
as the water lily drooping from its stem, sat poor Lucy Ashtor 
her eyes cast down, her beautiful hair of * shadowy wold.” falling 
around her almost to the floor, and her whole appearance denotine 
the wretchedness of her mind. Very near, with folded arms and 
bent brow, stood the laird of Ravenswood, yet unable to approach 
the broken-hearted girl, as her stately mother kept watch over her 

“ Ah, she is a bonnie thing, but ye ken she is a wee bit daft, puir 
lassie !"’ said Madge Wildfire, who, smirking, and bowing, and 
courtesying, was trying to catch the eye of Jeame Deans; but} 


Butler was standing by the side of Jeanie, whose good-humoured 
face was bent upon his with too much devotion to permit of her no- 
ticing poor Madge. Effie. not the lily of St Leonard's ; but Effie, 
the now brilliant and envied Lady Staunton, was standing near, sur- 
rounded by a circle of admirers, among whom none was more con- 
spicuous than his grace, the duke of Argyle--who could recog- 
nise in this graceful and lovely lady, receiving with so much ease 
the compliments of the flatterers around her, the unhappy criminal 
of the Tolbooth! 

I had no difficulty in recognising the splendid being who now ap 
proached alone and unattended With the ste p and dignity of a 
queen, did she pass through the assembly, nor did she pause until 
addressed by a knight in black armour, (Richard Caur de Lion ) 
It was Rebece 1, the Jewess | craze d upon her with feeln gs ai 
most of awe; only once did I see her countenance change—it was 
when she heard the voice of Ivanhoe speaking to Rowena 


} 


Mary Avenel next appeared, and (it might have been faney) near 


her thtted the airy vision of the White Lady. There was the all-cap- 
tivating Sir Piercie, too, and the miller’s black-eved daughter. The 
group which next attracted my attention, would have presented a 
tine subject for the painter—as if spell-bound I could not withdraw 


my eves, for | was looking upon the most lovely, most unfortunate 
Mary of Scotland. How did all the portraits my fanev had drawn 
of this fearless woman fade im comparison with the actual beauty 
ml 


now before me. Hiow was it possibie to give to fanev anything so 





exquisitely lovel 


ly as the breathing form, the noble brow, on which | 
now gazed. On a low stool at her feet, knelt Catherine Sevton, 
yet not so wholly absorbed in devotion to her royal mistress as to pre- 
vent her from now and then casting a mischievous glance upon 


Roland Graeme, who, with the Douglas, stood behind their unhappy | 


queen Passin rona little farther, ny attention was directed to a 
sola, on Which were reclining the beautiful Amy Robsart and the 
earl of Leiester Her eyes radiant with happiness, were fondly 
gazing in lis face, her hand clasped in his. Ah! how little did she 


dream of guile in her noble lord vet | liked not iis looks, and as 
the word went forth * Room for the queen,” he hastily left her side, 
and, in a moment, was paving devotion to the hanghtv Elizabeth 

It was pleasart to turn from a scene of such confiding love on 
one part, ane ise hypocrisy on the other, to look upon the honest 


face of old Magnus Troil, who, with his daughters on each arm, 





now drew near: the lofty Mint 1, and the no less lovely Bren 
Behind followed Norma of the Fitful Head, im deep conversation 
with Cleveland There was also Clara Mowbray, and the cood)s 
company from St. Ronan’s Well The lovely Alice Lee, and the 
noble Edith, and many a gay and callant noble Nor was the as- 
sembly confined by any means to those only of ** gentle blood,” for 
cattered around were many fair and lovely beings, blooming like 
wild flowers, amid the rich and rare of other climes 


Suddenly a burst of grand and warlike musick struck upon my 





ear, and reverberated through the apartment with an effect almost 
eleetrity r, and while I hstened with sensations of awe to notes so 
ind a n the m ck as suddenly « ed its character. 
and now only the soft meh tones of the harp, re 
forth str s so sweet and mournful, that, as ithe ear, 
seemed melody too heavenly to be caused by mortal power. As the 
strain proceed |, Lobserved that one by one the company sa r 
ed. The tapestried walls bean gradually to assume the aprearanec 
of my own litle parlour The reh and tasteful decorations so 
vanished, leaving ** not a wreck behind” and where was |! seated 
in my Own roe ne-chair, reclinu nthe same attituce trom wh 


I had been aroused by Mee Merrillies! ‘Truly 





Tliky DRAMA. 


RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN, 


O'N@EIL, FATHER OF MISS O'NEIL, 


Was the manaver of a sn ill stro com vin Treland <= he 
Was an ece rick ot ‘ > \ er li \ el ero company 
disappointed 1 mon Oc enee (rNe ne spec 

Contusio . s ablackyt W siilbdo! bles 

ve ea ore ) ‘ ‘ - twith mv ow I 

eat 0 wast bs ! ‘ ‘ Os ‘ 
of the play mictit I edt stvot D ' b eK sine 
to Mr. (Neiio ‘ ek ot armour ew obe, the nace 
would s r | s sho s, ane ller a pawse, exclaim () 
bother! Sure, it vell put on a ‘ co velido very well 
Matters of m cater moment lie et with the same coolness 
Omer ocese \ ’ e along as ve mw « mn and 
av Ne elled scuttle. the former knock e nacel 
overbourd I \ » shore ad « edo Co s st 
vourseull' | se vou ’ tl couldn't swim \ knot of 
novices once yorned \ OV Ne iN ived s« ee weeks * 
Ww out meet \ \ | eV «ie t tt ’ , i i - 
him at ‘ T 1 ( is the ii 
sider es i to , i the s | 
turees thev a ed lo avon > s ‘ 1Was i 
doned O'Neil’s co nv seldom exeecded ¢ tor nine in num 
ber, acting th barns, ete In iis 8 ‘ st ”O t can bee 
ed—Miss O'Neil learned the rudiments of her profession Mrs 
Siddons had a s t r Wean's school was, in his early 
vears, even in a less Onils ire i 


KEAN AT GLASGOW 


om . : : 
That the inhat ts of Glasgow speak tolera! 





ly broad Scotch is 
certainly no secret. When Kean returned to London from his first 


} ' } ’ ee ! 
tf him how he liked the folk o° Glasae 


northern tour, a triend aske 
* Lhked the town very well.” replied Kean ; ** but, as | neither spoke 
nor understood the language of the natives, | went but little into 


society.” 


SHAKING WATERS. 


An aquatick drama was in production, and Harris did not approve 
of the sea, as indicated by a painted cloth thrown over the stage, 
and shaken by the carpenters at each side; in this dilema F 3 
who was producing the piece, stepped forward and said, * I have it, 
sir; we'll hire some little boys, put them under the cloth, and let 
them move up and down to represent the adulation of the waves ;” 
the scheme was tried, the bigger boys received eighteen pence, and 
On one particular evening this 
mechanical Mediterranean was observed to be in unusual commo- 





the lesser ones a shilling a night 


tion ao far so good, but tho ch the moaning of the waters be re- 
cognised, their crying and blubbering certainly is not. ** What is the 


matter with the ocean '” asked I 





—. Sur,” rephed the carpen- 
ter, **the etghteen-penny waves are licking the shilling ones.” 


F—'s remedy was admirable ; he reprobated the delinquent break- 
ers (out,) and reduced the remuneration of each to siapencea night. 


TATE WILKINSON 


The disjointed state of Wilkinson's memory cave rise to a hun- 
dred anecdotes, which were rather what he might have said, than 
what he actually did sav Stories of this sort are genegra ly arrange dd 


in a manner too antithetical: this it was that detracted from Mr 





\ athews's adm rable imitation of the manager ‘I he fol- 
lowing sentences, verbatim et literatim, were noted down as Tate 
ttered them: ** But. if he, (alluc ng to Mely n.) don’t come to re- 
hearsal, how can he rehearse Nor was Hope's Warner what it 
might have been And a verv dull spring mex ting st will be 
No letters from London, and the farce is called itone,isit?.... Of 
Blacklock runs second even, Mr. E—— will be a large winner 


So call Hope's scenes again.”” Imavine a pause between each pa- 
ravrah, such as oceurs in the eech of a stutterer, and vou have an 
image of ‘Tate 


cut his words separately out of a dictionary, thrown tl 


oe 
Well might Mathews say, that he seemed to have 


ni lowse into 





a sack, and shook thein forth again proimiscuously 
NAPOLEON. 


When R——, then in the provinces, was about to personate Na- 
poleon, in the piece called ** Waterloo,” he very anxiously inquired 
of all Parisians, and among military men, as to any peculiarities of 
tanner that might have been observable in the emperour. He got 
very unsatisfactorily information. Atlength he was miroduced to an 


otlicer of the Fourth Dravooons, who had. dur g service, two par- 








ticular opportunities of noticing the idol of France The lrish cap- 
tain, however, had little to te for he summed up ali by saving, 
* Farth, the prominent trait of fis manner was his continually ta- 
king snuff.’ "Phat. r phed R——, “wasa sn ifier-tray, aud 
won't answer my purpose : 


rOM DIBDIN 
Behind the orchestra, or thereanent, there is a retiring room for 


the band, calied the musick-room. When Tom Dibdin was stage- 





manager at Sadler's Wells, he overheard an unwonted gigyling in 











in this room, acco ipameda by some uproar; he proceeded thi her, 
butere he arrived the g ers had beenconecalied, and the musi 

were hiding their pewte ot and glasses by ther instruments 
* What on earth are you doing here now !" asked Dibdin “We 
came down to look over a quartet,” was the reply “I've heard of 








nm arts arank, Out never ol any quart ea/, in this room before,” 
saia the punster 
TATE'S OPINION OF FOOTE 
B ked what sort of an actor Foote was, he replied, “ Te 
vas every s of si ‘ kK lus cole tone 1 f r 
tr t ¢ ‘ i t 1 ed ‘ 5 (y | 0 > = - 
s rin him t e Was a sa ns rt ' ers of 
the ma wort or ¢ Io . ‘ i “ ee eit we 
vith meal ia i re ; ed have " on all-fours, 
ylora \ us i hes latter 
t is = > sCUle ate ais 
0 ‘ upon a = 4 ‘ utile 
H AT THE OPERA 
When Hoge visited Londa a literary friend took him to the 
(pera, Wie e Shepherd se ave 1 vocal sy toms ol 
‘ vysines ve te v vyado tot bis teeling en- 
‘ inmed, fi tread Bh I it ‘ * When he d 
ve his attention to any ort of the pe or mance, his eves were 
observed to be fixed on Mr. Costa, the conducto At length he 
could restrain s ¢ sity oO kK Y but exclaimed, ** W ha, aud 
what the deus that fallow that keeps ay fugle-ing yon !"’ 


GooD HUMOUR 
When Feote imitated Sir W 


lege of Physicians, that gentle 


m Browne . president of the (‘ol 


in wrote the mimnick a compiimen- 





tary note, saving that his representation Was pertect, but that he 
orgotten to wear “a mutt, and vbegying his acceptance of « 
When Mr. Turnour initated Yates i Cove irdes tomime, 
some two vears since, Mr. Yates, obsery that the hat he (Tour- 
our) Wore Was not Clharactesistick, sent him sown 
A CHARACTE 

Frazer, the Scotch manager, understood better than anv one I 
ever met t ols q 1 colloquy He seldom uttered anv- 
thing without volving an antt-« ix Sp vy ot a well-known 
j eK Chara e said I ear st Ass \ s t 
consumma ist a , » 4 mo ol a varrv 1 





UNCERTAINTY OF SUCCESS 








The Avreeable Surprise whu L781, 1782, and 1783 
drew thous s wo Ila irket, had ed D i 
1776 oft do I I Castle ot 
\ eos i ) and 1 t s « ( our 

1; < ws ~ } r ‘ { ‘ « s 
irst introduction as * The Bandit ni7sl 

AFEW oF Ta s t “MS 

T ( | 1 hever make rood actors, to { ¥y Want repose | 
sald t s n ision to Barry . ’ 3 iil a ny c\) i ce, l ave neo 
reason to tmpugn the general correctness ot Ss remark. | The 
Scotch actors deal in detail ; thev are not wide enough. Thev take 


a corner Ol a Character, and work at that 
A MODERN MANAGER 
A certain theatrical despot finding fault with the absence of his 


stage-manager, said, “ [| expect my manager to come in with the 
carpenters, and go out with the gas.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. ee ee eT yc 6 fn ernst eB REO pg 
-— In the present number our readers will reeive @ pretty poem, = . ‘ . ‘ en, and 
which we requested the author to permit us lo p + . . : wate . Acs into 
BOOK-TABLE. several of his productions to our ¢ eramrn n. They were neveria- — on uN s Very justly, 
tended to see the hight, and t eut 1 meen | , wee them a bs 4 “ ‘ 

WE have before us a copy of the London edition in three, and the our fo tan We ron f " ; an . a ‘ su : a a 
New- York reprint in two, volumes, of Mr. Willis’ * Inklings of Ad- oul arly stent Mam hes ae 4 Be s taught 
venture,” published by Saunders and Otley. Both editions are very a oe Saree Th a ’ \ ’ = 
beautifully printed, but, to our yudgment, the latter is the neater and me nar Sine Marti 4 lanai a . ‘ ; . 
more compact, possessing nearly the same breadth of margin, and : : > ‘ by A : An A : s ' 
being equally legible. For obvious reasous we do not wish to give t iy , th : * 
any opinion of our own respecting the contents of these volumes, — « 
and we therefore preter introducing the notice of them by an Eng- ee : F 
lish leading periodical, by wiich they are candidly and judiciously Tl j IS N | Ww -Y¢ mR Kk M ] R R¢ ) | a 
rated :-—* The readers of ew Month already acquainted 
with the contents of these volumes. The tales and sketches of Mr SATURDAY, JULY 30, Is3¢ : ; ° “ ¥ you can 
Willis have be en publishe d In this M wrazine, whe re, we may be 8 
tified in saying, they have found abu nt admirers The writer Vv fin In \ ‘ Vou 
has now published them in a collected form, and they will be, as | *°)**' . ‘ ‘ 
they deserve to be, popular We believe his mtroduction to the re ae . . - . 
English publick, was through our pages; and we do not hesitate to of scien k ‘ ‘ — 7 
say that his communications have been among the most interesting, of Eng ‘ ‘ \ ” 
exciting, and brilliant of modern times. He lacks the delicacy, “"" 
grace, and repose of his distinguish d countryman, Washi ton P ‘ . name « I : a 
Irving ; and the sustained dignity and power of his other accom) I- « | at 
ed countryman, Cooper ; but in the skilful working-out of an o 4 t f , . < 
in description, and in spirit, he is not inferiour te either of them - ; : : " we 
These volumes will be universally read; and enjoved by all who : = , =) " 
read them.” spise “ rl as u 

The same publishers have also issued the * Literary Remains of very gra . s nen - , : , et 
the late William Hazlitt,” edited by Mr. Bulwer, the novelist . . . . - ‘ . 
This is a very beautiful book, replete with the very eloquence of the 3 : ; - : 
heart, and imbued with the rehest treasures of intellect. the closest ' . as Was ‘ \ a 
lovick, and the most convincing reasoning on the various matters tte ex ‘ \ . ' 
and subjects discussed, the most mteresting of which are, Wit; s ‘ ; ‘ : ; 
Persona! Politicks ; Liberty and Necessity; The Human Under- y ’ ia ‘ ‘ : 8 ; wing ne 
standing; Self-Love ; The Conduct of Life; The Want of Monev: know 1 , y went 
The Feeling of Immortality im Youth; Persons one would have wished 1 $ ‘ ‘ G ‘ , 4 
to have seen; First Acquaintance with Poets ; The Shyness of Scho ‘ —e mae A ts espa 
lars, and several others. Of Hazlitt, it was observed by the exqui- i . ’ ; ‘ 
site I **T should belie my own conscience if I said less than  repubhck will be extende ‘ ; 
that I think William Ilazlitt to be, in his natural and healthy state, be effected, a \ \ ; . on 
one of the wisest and finest spirits breathing.” A bio rraphical MES Gary 16 , % zo 2 
sketch ; some thoughts on the genus of Hazlitt, by Bulwer; and is Hs ; ° e - a a : : . ‘ us 
an essay on his intellectual character, by Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, pace an ' uly 
are prefixed, and are a treasure of intellectual anatomy each other in eculiar Walks i ‘ 

The eighth number of the * Aboriginal Port-Folio,” published a Mr. J. NR ‘ ‘ ' rs o 
by J. P. Callender, of Nassau-street, has been just issued he = ‘ \ tin IS35, 
cent events have given a peculiar interest to this publication, inde e know “ , ‘ . 
pendent of the beauty of the engravings, what we understar d to be eX ‘ ; ‘ “ 
their fidelity, their che ipness, the cony leteness of the entire . : > ' ‘ ly Ss ‘ a ‘ ‘ 
work. ‘Ihe present number contains eight lithographed engravings radhaconts eadig ai - ' , eu 

of some of the most distinguished of the sons and daughters of the Too iw i . as ¥ said t 
forest ; they are a rich treat to the phystognomist; and now, that the bimeelt ; : 

races they picture are fast fading from before us, are a melancholy . “ ' clves 
memorial of the savage eratde of character, and the pecul ° ‘ ery 
bodily conformation of the red tribes a ames of the cheftaims I ce 

are amusing: the first, is a good-look g specimen of the Chipype w ‘ rd 
ways, and rejoices in the name of Clear Sky; another ferocious . 
looking personage, who has disfigured his face with green paint, is _ = : . \ ‘ Wing 
another Clippeway, who is known as Rain; another of the same 1 i . . 
nation as the } w Thunder; the North Wind has its representa . 
tive; while one of the squaws takes the signiticant tule of The : 
Woman that spoke first Ot the design and character of My vi r ‘ P 

Lewis's publication, we have spoken at length im preceding num s ; ' at 
bers; and all we have to add now ts, that itis proceeding rapidly t ‘ . . = 
regularly toward completion, according to the engagements of the ‘ - \ ‘ 
prospe ctus ‘ ‘ - -_ 

We have received Dr. Combe's very val le treatise on ** The I eM "1 
Physiolovy of Digestion.” republished at Bostor . from the Edin 4 oP ' 
burgh edition, by Marsh, Capen and Lave Phat unportant functior i 

* digestion,” on which the comfort of life depends, is here | dly : ‘ . - ave 
explained, its derat rements analyzed, and its de avities corrected ‘ 

In one of Voltuire’s terminaiie disquisitions upon things univer Ilow 
sal, t ere 1S ati amlisiny « inter on the ‘ cw digestion " 
exercises favourably or unfavourably upon every cond:tio na Wi iN : , , : a 
dertaking in life ve will endeavour to look it and translate it as i wd 
the best commentary m the moral etlects of digestio Ir the ‘ I P t * 
meantime we would recommend every one to digest Dr. Combe’s | : ‘ 
popular work on the subject . , 

As a book of reference, we know of no work so valuabl ” M , \ ‘ in j . 

“ Williams's Annual Register.” It has now been published seven |<, “3 m te at 
years, and complete sets of it, in uniform *, may be obtaine I . 4 rs J 
at the office of ition B sav. No ck library should \\ : ' 
be without this spersable periodical, as it contains a mass o a “ Phila 
valuable information nowhere else to be obtamed. We have vo- was ‘ ' . ie ; 
lunteered these 1 rks In its Dbehall, more trom a desire to serve The w ( \ i ' ee 
the collector of good waries, than from a disposition to aid the s ' Tt 
proprietor in the sule of s excellent volumes rae ss ‘ ss 
‘ ‘ 
Colonel Knapp has put to press a volume of tales. entitled the P ‘ 
* Bachelors: The Intemperate The Orphan ; and other tales Jt tions ‘ W ( I ‘ I we 
will appear in a few weeks ‘ t Mr. W wa i R I m 
The y ifpers Have issue ] a secor d ed thor “eS > ” ‘ - : “a 5 ta ‘ { a j , 
he farper \ 1% tion of ** Spain Revisited, ; ‘ spected t , s ey ‘ . t = 
and * A Year in Spain,” two works which appear likely to be es tis sa The wars of th iblick w Mr. W My w 
tablished among the standard literature of the country. Mr. Dunlap’s | CT ###Nst Cane and Cone were frequent a ty. Mr, Cane t Casu ca.—Wea t cl eve ‘ . , 
Mr. Cone, fortunately for himself, and many who have profite y his labours os E , : sree ' yi camboats, where 
j t arize selves with ewer 


new novel, published by Bancroft and Holley, is deservedly well re- 
ceived, and meets with a rapid sale. 


not long afterward became disgusted with the Stage, and bas been very 
successful in a much nobler sphere. 





remedy a }, and we have heard that there is none equal to estrous 
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THE LOVER SAID, PLL COME AGAIN, 
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come a-gain,” 


And turn’d him from her 
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2d—Her sinking form, and failing eyes, 
Show hope’s bright drea is o'er; 




















She mever saw him more. 
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de-lays—But he 























Her bl 





|| Oh? way must woman ever thus 
ghted joys deplore % 


I] Man wins her fond confiding trust, 
And then returns no more. 








MISCELLANY. 





i 


Canats.—On the Pennsylvania rail-roads and canals ninety-two , 
thousand dollars were received during May. The nett receipts on the 
Camden and Amboy rail-road in 1834, were two hundred and sixty-five 
thousand dollars, and in 1835, three hundred and sixty-one thousand 
Tt is said that the demand in England for rail-road iron in America this 


finan 


year, will amount to nearly three hundred tons. It is estimatec 
eastern paper that if the projected rail-roads in this country be laid 
down with British iron, we shall pay to the English for that article, in 
the next seven years, fifty millions of dollars 

A Mr. Sanborn has been lecturing at Taunton, Mass 
feet 
square ; preceding his lecture by representations, as large as life, of 


Wart next! 
on Babylon, which he illustrates by thirty-six pictures, of nine 
the hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, the hunting leopard, the royal tiger, 
and various other four-legged wonders 

Hakp Times.—* Times are so hard in England,” said a manufac 
turer to his London agent, “ that we have men there who will get up 
* Poh, don’t talk of that 


why, we have boys here who will get up the imside of a | 


the mside of a watch for eighteen shillings 
in London 
chimney for sixpence !"” 1] 
Wuiskry anv warer.—In Pennsylvania a Mr. Julius Waters, |! 
aged sixteen, married a Mrs. Rosina Whiskey. aged eighty-four; a 
very exhilarating union; for, observes an editor, there is nothing agrees 


better than fresh water and old whiskey 


THE INDIANS 


off their provisions and starve them into submission.” 


“Psha! the Indians! why General Scott can cut 


** Not so easily. | 


They are starvation proof. For some time they've been holdin a 


veneral fast!” 

THE WONDERFUL GUN 
why, the moment a thief came into the house, it went off, though never | 
“The tt 


—* | had a gun once—so excellent a yun 


charged.” “ Amazing! How did it come so” 
it off ” 


Precociovs wit 


tet carried 


In giving geography lessons, a schoolmaster | 
| 
down east asked a boy, * What state do you hve in?” To whieh the 


bov drawled through his nose in reply, ** A state of sin and misery!” 


A coop cow.—An editor mentions a cow in Delaware, that enables | 


the dairy-maid to make, on an average, twenty pounds of butter weekly 


A Boston editor excla:ms, ‘a constellation im the milky-way.” 


A Lapy's Eves. —“] live in Julia's eyes,” said an affectionate dandy 


in Colman’s hearing. ‘1 don't wonder at it,” replied George, * since |} 
1 observed she had a sfye in them when I saw her last '" 


A TRADING 
bridegroom took the parson aside most mysteriously, and whispered to 


BRIDEGROOM.—After a marriage in Connecticut, the 


ae" 2 | 
him: **Can't you take the pay out im tatoes? 
Portry.— An English purster being asked why the best poets were 


obliged to write prose, answered, * Because poetry is prose-scribed.” || 





|| But what avail'’d those pleading sighs, 


lhalf the sice 


| sonages in New-Orleans 


| I've seen old peo ile ecatel 





AMERICA AGAINST THE WORLD.— Who shall say now that we Ame- 
ricans are not a great people—the weightiest characters in the world ’ 
There ts a lady residing among the Saluda mountains, in South Caro- 
In Green county, East Ten- 


" " 
combined 


lina, who weighs six hundred pounds 
nessee, there are two children, a boy and a girl, whose 
weight exceeds four hundred and ninety pounds! The boy is twelve 
years and eight months old, and weighs two hundred, thirty-six, and a 
half pounds—the girl is eleven years and five months old, and weighs 
two hundred and sixty pounds 

New Ore ans, 


to clear the 


NEW-YORK CITY landed from 


drain 


A sailor had just 





where they are Swamp, and endeavouring 


plantations above the city from the overtlow of the Mississippi, whie 


hus burstits banks there. Jack was telling a friend of his the disma 


story of this sad state of affairs in the South, where the land was all 
water, just as he got opposite to a store in Cedar-street, under which 
* My eves, Ned,” ened Jack 


were pumping out a cellar 


* only look here, New-York sprung a leak too 


two men 


Temperance.— By the Boston Atlas it would seem as if the police 


were resolving itself into a Temperance Society. It continually re 


ports cases of arrest for over exhilaration It was sworn of one amor 


the delinquents that he was “ naturally very noisy on Sundays, but 


vot so bad the rest o' th’ week 


And of another, that “ part o° th 


time he'd be able to go, and part o’ th’ time he'd not be content with 


walk.” 


MOSCHETOES 


1 


Moschetoes are very important per 


most bitin 


Remepy ror 


more so than here, even iu the 


eats of the summer. Some of the learned of that city have disco 


vered, it seems, that flannel or sponge saturated with camphorated 


spirits and hung to the topof a bedstead, will drive these troublers out 





of the room 

Love.—** I want a simile for love.” “ Simile? why—love is like 
* Like what?” “* The measles, to be sure.” “ The measles?” 
*Ay—it comes but | caught when your 


once, and is eenerally 


it.” * There it is like the measles agai 


for when caught by the old, it always goes hard, and is generally 
hopeless.” 


SERVED RIGHT.—An independent gentleman was illustrating Mrs 














lrollope after dinner, at the house of a Baltimore restaurateur He 
sat poring over the paper, with his understanding on the table. ** Wai 
feet,” cneda g “ There they are, sir,” replied the 





waiter, pointing to the table of the gentleman with the newspaper 


MaTrimoniat Hours.—* If | am not at home at ten o'clock,” said 


} 


a husband to his better and Mgger half, ** don’t wait for me.” * Tha 


i won't,” said the lady, significantly, ** | won't wait, but I'll come for 
you.” He returned at ten precisely 

Wispom.—Sir Philip Sydney proved that he knew the world when 
he said that * doing good was the only certainly happy act of a man’s 


life.” 





Hovuse-Fiirts.—A Loadon paper reports a communication read be- 
T 
“ The 


mode adopted was a net made of different-coloured meshes of about 


fore the Entomological Society on excluding the house-tly. 


three-fourths of an inch square, and which, when placed against a 


window, was found quite effectual in excluding the visits of the trou- 


blesome insects from the outside of the room, The same experiment 


meshes made of the finest black thread, one inch and 


a quarter square, which 


was tned with 





sroved to be equally effectual. The approach 


very few finding their 


i 
of wasps was also prevented by the above mode, 





way within the boundary. This was accounted for by an optical illu- 


sion in the eves of the insect, of the highly magnifying power of vision, 


and the focal length 


Sreep.—A curious calculation of speed in a French Journal of 


Science gives us the following results :—Ota man walking, 1s four 


feet; of a zood horse in harness, twelve; of a rein-deerina sledge 


on the ice, twenty-six; of an English race-horse, forty-three; of a 


hare, eightv-eizht; of a good sailing ship, nineteen; of the wind, 


thousand and thirty-eight 


of the air, which, so divided, 


{ atwenty-four 


eighty-two; of sound, one oS 


pound cannon ball, thirteen hundred ; 


returns imto space, thirteen hundred 
Decline oF The Green Bay Intellizencer advertises for 
i, | 


one hundred 


MUSICK 


ibourers and mechanicks, at from one to three dollars a 


day; and for one si master The singing-master’s pay Is not 


mentioned. Probably the people of Green Bay expect to hire him fer 


a mere son 


A quick rePpLty.—** So, here I am, between two tailors,” cried a 
beat ata public k table 





where a couy young tailors were seate d, 


1 business tor themseives True, 


was the reply, 


vose between us 


Who had just be 





” 


“we are eg 





ners, ang 


can only afford to keep one g 
Cock roacHes.—Spirits of turpentine is prescribed as an effectual 
Oniy 1 


ter of cockroaches touch the shelves and sides of 
treaus, et cetera, with it, and the ene my quits, not only 


eireuniver 


OORKR-CUSES, 





the furniture, but the room 


A REMARKAPLE TELESCOPE.—" Do vou see that church?” said Sir 


Fredenck Flood, toa friend. “ No-—it is searcely discernible, and 
I am short-sighted.” * Ay—I know—uit is a mile off—but when | look 
at it through my excellent new telescope, it brings it so close, I can 


hear the organ playing.” 
Love Dr. Doddridge 
i ee 


vears old, what made everybody 


once asked his lit 





ter, nearly six 


“| don't 





love her? She replied, 






know indeed, | 


I unless it is because | love everybody 
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